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Ts National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test ; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


RINCE HENRY comes as the bearer of official and 
friendly greetings from a government which repre- 
sents a large part of the Germanic race to which 
we belong. No matter what motives lie behind the 
greetings, no matter what politics and business 

may be mixed up with the giving and receiving of courte- 
sies, the event is one to be welcomed. The United States 
has been cordially hated abroad, and is still the subject of 
ill-natured criticism everywhere in Europe. But it will do 
good to interchange greetings. Even the effort to speak in 
the accents of friendship kindles friendly feeling. We cannot 
have too many international assurances of good will. They 
will help forward the time when suspicion and haired will 
give place to international fellowship and co-operation. We 
should be ashamed of our government.if it did not welcome 
Prince Henry as an emissary of peace and a herald of good 
will. We may have sharp business competitions and many a 
struggle for commercial supremacy in foreign markets, but 
they need not stand in the way of friendship and mutual help- 
fulness. 


ws 


Wuart constitutes a call to the ministry? This is a ques- 
tion which cannot be decided by one man thinking about 
himself, the work he would like to do, and his fitness for it. 
All that any one can determine must concern his own desire 
to enter upon the work of the ministry of religion, and his 
fitness for it. A second important and inscrutable element 
in the call to the ministry must be determined by the im- 
pression he makes upon those to whom he attempts to min- 
ister. Many a good man has come to grief because he was 
one of a very small minority of church-goers who believed 
that he had a call to preach. No one can prophesy in ad- 
vance whether success or failure will be the result of the 
self-consecration to the work of the ministry of a good man, 
and who also is a wise and learned man. He will be useful 
in the world most certainly, but not perhaps in the way that 
he hopes and expects, If his call be genuine, it will include 
an eager desire to do the work of the ministry without regard 
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to returns of money or popularity. It will include a willing- 
ness to do this work for a smaller salary than is paid for 
other work easier to do and more agreeable. He will choose 
to follow his calling, although over against it there should be 
offered him the success of a multi-millionaire. Many fail- 
ures come to good men, because they are chiefly intent upon 
successes and ambitions, lines of action which, while worthy, 
are not religious, and are not essential to the work for which 
a minister is set apart. 
& 


A RECENT experience -of an assault with an attempt to 
rob, which happily failed, was worth a thousand descriptions 
to give one a realizing sense of the evil that is in man and 
the misery that it may cause. Standing, after the failure of 
the attempt at robbery, in a strange city in a recent storm, 
when the power of the air was let loose and the oncoming 
night was made still darker by the falling snow, we stood 
for a moment willing to realize in our own person what sort 
of an experience it would be to be robbed and left alone, 
friendless and penniless, with no refuge in sight, and with 
no experience of the ways in which friendless men find 
shelter. It was a dreary moment, but worth going through 
because it threw wide open the gates of sympathy for all 
friendless creatures. A bit of experience like this helps the 
imagination wonderfully. 

JF 


“Ir is rather startling to those who believe that the world is 
growing better to betold that these Northern Esquimos, 
members of a race that has been outside of and a long way 
off from the so-called march of civilization, are superior in 
their moral qualities to the majority of the men who visit 
them. At first sight it would seem asif our boasted progress 
was a delusion. On reflection we see that the statement is 
true only of the Esquimos compared with common sailors, 
often of a low order. In the frozen north these primitive 
people are secluded from almost every temptation which 
besets the civilized man. They have little strength of will, 
and no knowledge of the principles of morality. Transported 
to a temperate climate, they would die out in a few years, and 
on their way to extinction would fall much below the average 
level of moral character. The men of the better class who 
visit them are as much superior in the elements of character 
to them as they are to polar bears. The state of nature 
which Rousseau admired and praised, and which a hundred 
years ago men regarded as divinely superior to civilization, 
has long since been discredited. And yet many of the 
modern Utopias are based on this misreading of the facts of 
human history. 
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Tue sin of drunkenness has many causes and many 
phases; but, if a drunkard still has within him sufficient 
manhood to be the basis of moral reform, commonly the 
treatment that will do him good will be an emphatic asser- 
tion of the sin and shame of his degradation. A lawyer 
had fallen into open disgrace through convivial habits, and 
wanted to reform, but without success. At last a friend 
told him the plain truth. He said: ‘ Now, James, the rea- 
son you do not reform is simply because you do not want 
to reform. You do not dislike the habit of drinking, and 
you are not ashamed of being drunk, You are afraid of 
exposure, and you do not like the consequences of your evil 
deeds. You will never reform until you see that drunken- 
ness is in itself shameful and degrading, no matter whether 
other people know it or not. So long as you are merely try- 
ing to get away from the consequences of your indulgence, 
you will be tempted to drink every time you think you can 
do it without paying the penalty.” Although the man was 
stunned by the frankness of his friend, he felt the force of 
the assault upon his conscience, and had left in him enough 
manhood to admit the charge and apply the remedy. He 
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said: ‘ Nobody ever talked to me in that way before. Peo- 
ple have always talked about the consequences, and not the 
thing itself.” After stumbling two or three times, the law- 
yer got on his feet, and died a sober man, respected by a 
large community. 


Chalk-marks, 


Even wise men go on drawing chalk-marks in a line with 
the bills of canary birds and barn-door fowls, in order to 
hypnotize them. And yet the slightest test by way of exper- 
iment will convince any philosopher that the chalk-mark is 
unnecessary. As Kipling says on this subject, ‘Men are 
sheep, bloomin’ sheep,’’ although he himself believes in the 
chalk-mark. In experiments made with fowls and. other 
birds we quickly discovered that the mood of submission 
was induced by the method of handling them, and that the 
chalk-mark did not enter into the process. Taking the bird 
by its bill and stroking its feathers, stretching out the neck — 
gently to its full extent, and holding it firmly until all resist- 
ance was over, the will seemed to be entirely subdued. 
Something like the condition into which foxes and oppos- 
sums are thrown by handling or by fright was induced, and 
for a time the bird lay quiet, then sprang up and resumed 
its ordinary activity, but with an air of surprise. Who made 
the first chalk-mark to hypnotize a hen nobody knows. But, 
undoubtedly, the association between the hypnotic condition 
and the chalk-mark is an ancient one. Although the chalk 
never had any efficacy, it has held its place in the experiment 
for many generations, because it was supposed to be an 
essential part of the process. 

We find in this experience a parable of life. All about 
us there are men and women engaged in the active business 
of life. They are doing things which they consider worth 
while, many things that are essential. But, with all their 
earnest and wise efforts, we find everywhere the chalk-mark, 
which is made not because it is known to be useful, but be- 
cause it was made by the first man who did the things they 
are now doing. The chalk-mark remains like the Russian 
sentinel set to guard the place where his predecessor was 
posted a hundred and fifty years ago. Without shocking 
some good people, we could not mention all the things which 
seem to us to be merely the chalk-marks of a useless tradi- 
tion. That Russian sentinel may have served a useful 
purpose when he was first posted, but the chalk-marks of 
which we speak were never of any use. They were asso- 
ciated with good things, and they are now made because 
they are associated with things which are of value. 

Some symbols have value because they suggest ideas, and 
by association arouse sentiments to emotion and excite to 
action as nothing else can. There are other symbols which 
are merely chalk-marks. The regard for them is superstition. 
To go on making them is to waste time and divert attention 
from the real things. In legislation, in social science, and in 
religion, the chalk-mark is that which is made when one 
wishes to produce a certain result, and then makes a law or 
sets up a custom or puts forward a symbol with the vain idea 
that men will be made better by laws, customs, and symbols 
which do not awaken real life and stimulate the moral 
energies of those who are acted upon. There is only one 
way to make a man temperate, for instance; that is, to excite 
within him a love of temperance and a disgust with excess 
and all its consequences. Whatever does this for-a man 
will make him temperate. Everything else applied from 
the outside is a mere chalk-mark. So in sociological reform 
whatever moves men and women to self-respect, to self- 
control, to a desire to use their eyes, their hands, their feet, 
their brains, to better their own condition, and to help on the 
fortunes of the world, that will bring about reforms, and will 
better the lives of all who are so dealt with. Most of the 
schemes that accompany such action are now as they have 
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always been, merely the chalk-marks which attend the 
process, but do not affect it. Soin religion most of the creeds 
are chalk-marks. So, also, are innumerable ceremonies and 
other accidents of worship and religious experience. 

Little mischief is done when the chalk-marks of society 
and religion are associated with real things, and when work 
in right dizections goes on in connection with them ;\but it is 
possible for whole classes of men and women to trust almost 
exclusively to chalk-marks, and to give up all effective and 
useful effort for the betterment of social conditions. They 
go on making laws that are inoperative, because, while human 
nature may be protected by law, it is never by it inspired or 
regenerated. Ceremonies apart from real movements of the 
spirit amuse, but do not quicken. They merely divert atten- 
tion from that which is essential to a genuine human 
experience. One may give money in times of distress for 
the relief of the poor, and, instead of benefiting them, may 
have merely done something to relieve his own sense of re- 
sponsibility and to quiet his own uneasy sympathies ; 
while for the real distresses of the poor he has done nothing. 
He has made a chalk-mark which, in spite of his faith in alms- 
giving, will not be put to his credit in the score which some 
time he must wipe out. 


Men and Ministers. 

It is sometimes said that, if ministers could only preach a 
little, only say something vital when they “ deliver sermons,” 
the churches would be full. Doubtless ministers should be 
able to preach, just as lawyers should be able to plead or 
doctors to practise. But is it not possible that ministers 
could and would preach better, more winningly, with wider 
hearing, if they thought less about it, if the sermons came 
more spontaneously out of other things, if each was not its 
own excuse for being, if the life of the parish, the experi- 
ences of the week, the minister’s contact with men, bred the 
coming Sunday’s utterance, more than the last lecture of 
the most prominent peripatetic philosopher, or the last cri- 
tique of the most learned theologian? 

To Cromwell is attributed the saying, ‘‘ That which is to 
be looked after in the government of nations is the affection 
of the people.” What a maxim that might be as applied to 
parishes! The merely intellectual guidance of thoughtful be- 
ings may be accomplished by intense studious devotion to 
the careful preparation of an elaborate theme, to be delivered 
with accurate emphasis on Sunday morning. The fame of 
either a student, an orator, or a theologian, may thus be won. 
But the affection of the people? Hardly thus. 

Admitting that the complexity of human emotion is such, 
that no single rule for winning the affection of his people 
could possibly be formulated, that some parishioners will de- 
votedly admire a man out of the wonderful sympathy of their 
hearts knowing he is entirely incapable of gaining the ad- 
herence or admiration of any other parish in the world,— 
admitting this, yet it may still be safe to assume that affec- 
tion is the mother of affection, and that the minister who, 
dropping his daily preparatory menu of literary appetizers, 
by which he is accustomed to stimulate production of the 
Sunday feast, goes forth to meet his men, to come in con- 
tact with their daily lives, to feel their burdens and learn of 
their sorrows, is on a much less uncertain path toward “ look- 
ing after affections” than if he remained a recluse. 

A clergyman of national reputation rose from his study 
table, and sallied out into a driving snow-storm one Christ- 
mas Eve, that the child of a theological student, not embar- 
rassed with wealth, should receive an unexpected Christmas 
present. Yet people still continue to express surprise at 
that man’s deep hold upon the affections of the great multi- 
tude of people to whom he has “ ministered.” : 

In “looking after the affections ” in his parish, the 
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minister may well bear in mind that the hearts of the 
children are the easiest to manage, but that to do his full 
duty, and indeed not to neglect his definite obligations, it is 
necessary to reach out after the tender regard of the men ! 
Perhaps this may be found most difficult. Yet it is not,a lit- 
tle odd that the world-absorbed, busy man of affairs not 
infrequently possesses an extremely sensitive power of af- 
fection. And not all the flattery of the oratory-smitten 
crowd, not all the praises bestowed upon the great public 
leader, can compare in intrinsic value with the quiet word 
of the active layman who, speaking of his minister, says 
simply, “I love that man.” Once won, it is seldom, if the 
affection is deserved, that it is not lifelong. ‘ 

As already suggested, such regard, deep, tender, real, is 
perhaps the rarest product of a ministry ;- yet why should it 
be? Is it because the minister neglects to seek it, feels, 
perhaps, that he cannot spare the time, that, in order to ful- 
fil the already heavy demands of his exacting work, he must 
conserve in order to make the most of himself? Yet even 
so there is no way in which a man can “make the most of 
himself” so surely as by deliberate personal direct service 
to his fellow-man. Standing apart, living alone, reveals 
what a man is not: it cannot reveal what he is. 

Dr. Greer once said that the minister who “is not a 
friend or companion or neighbor, who exists for nobody, 
presently finds out that he is nobody.” Men are men ; and 
the minister who is a man can find a sure way to their 
hearts, even if he shuns the links, the club, and the billiard 
table. The opportunities come, alas! too often, when, as in 
the case of President Roosevelt, sudden terrible anxiety 
besets the father in the face of grievous danger threatening 
some member of his family. The experience may be abso- 
lutely new to the man: he may be driven by it to new as- 
pirations. In any event, it stirs all that is deepest in his 
heart. What undying friendship will inevitably follow the 
brave, manly word of sympathy, comfort, faith, spoken 
then by the minister who goes, not simply to speak those 
words, but to sit up with the sick boy, or to carry off the 
younger ones, or to send messages to distant friends ! 

The minister who thus lives in others, is the one most 
likely to find his own life growing more and more effective. 
‘As he touches with his own devotion and affection the hearts 
of his parishioners, to heal-and to help, the more will his 
own power increase. 
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The Pit that was Digged. 


It is a singular fact that, though morality in the abstract 
may be very dry and uninteresting, our own morality is of 
absorbing interést to us. We think we know all its ins and 
outs, the temptations that spring forth on us in the dark, 
the unexpected lapses from the standard we have set up so 
pure and high, so touched with the light of noble purpose 
and glowing enthusiasm. At times we have some gleam of 
calm insight into the feeble side of our nature, which closely 
allies us to human nature in general, and ‘perhaps draws us 
nearer to our kind than the virtues we may suppose ourselves 
to possess. 

In humble mood of contrition and inward searching those 
virtues seem microscopic, while the faults and foibles loom 
to a discouraging size. It is curious that nature has digged 
for nearly all of us a certain pit into which it is extremely 
difficult for us to help stumbling. It may be a fault of 
temper, a strain of selfishness, a taint of jealousy or suspicion, 
a resistent tendency toward good, genial, whole-souled moods, 
some strain of pride or arrogance, some quickness of sharp 
speech that wounds other hearts. Here, there, in whatever 
form is our pit lying, half-covered at our feet, and before we 
are aware, we have stumbled in at the very place we have 
vowed so many times to avoid. ; 
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We hate and abominate it, because we know so well our 
weakness, and have vowed so many thousand times to look 
that pit calmly in the face, to step over it, or go round it; 
and here we are up to the very neck in that hole, a sight for 
men and high heaven. How sorry we are if the conscience is 
quick,— and it mainly is,—how sorry and ashamed! It 
seems as though God must get tired of our miserable little 
failures and repentances. We wonder if he is as disgusted 
with us as we are with ourselves. It must be discouraging 
to have been patient with us so long, and still to find us 
stumbling in the same place, forgetting our high moralities, 
our noble glow of virtue in moments when there was no temp- 
tation and no resistance needed. 

Truly, it is a humiliating spectacle, a sad confession of our 
ethical limitations, our purblind mode of walking on this 
earth, that we cannot remember that the pit is just there 
where it always was, yawning for our silly and heedless feet 
with a kind of malign joy. Moral triumphs result mainly 
from obscure battles fought in silence and in the dark,— the 
great battles of discipline, patience, love, and self-suppres- 
sion and control, by which the pit is finally avoided or at 
last filled up. They are held in the closed arena of the soul, 
where we struggle not with dragons or giants, but with 
worse foes,— the primal tendencies and instincts of our own 
nature. No one conquest, however great, will lay the old 
enemy within us. Again and again we may leave him for 
dead on the battlefield; and presently there he is, alive and 
alert, watching to trip us in his lair. 

No wonder simple people of a primitive time, who knew 
little about the processes of their own minds, conceived of 
this old enemy objectively, and made him a picturesque 
devil with appropriate hoofs and tail. It was pleasant and 
easy to lay the responsibility for sin upon the prince of the 
powers of the air, but now we have no suchexcuse. We are 
masters of our fate. We cannot plead ignorance, for we 
know too well where sin lies. 

It is an awful thought that, perhaps, with this intimate 
enemy still strong and untamed within us, we may be called 
hence before we have strength and opportunity to lay him 
low, before the pit is filled up, and our eyes are opened to 
follow a path of safety. Will God’s patience last forever? 
we ask. Will he bear with us beyond the limits of this life, 
poor stumblers that we are? Shame glows in us that God 
must know all this weakness, littleness, and selfishness, even 
if there is nothing worse laid at our door,—all this want 
of consideration and right reason. Humbly we hope there 
is still time to achieve redemption, still time to lay a foun- 
dation for the triumph of the higher nature, calm, sweet, 
loving, and obedient. 

From those about us we can sometimes hide our pain and 
contrition and remorse for the low plane on which our lives 
habitually move, but not from the all-seeing eye, the 
Searcher of Hearts. To him we are as clear as crystal, 
when the sun’s ray darts through. If we can still feel sor- 
row for our failures, there is hope. But some, perhaps, are 
living in the pit set for their feet without knowing it, with- 
out ever making an effort to scramble out and get on a better 
footing of lifeand conduct. This is the real tragedy,— to be 
a tremendous moral and spiritual failure, and not to wake up 
to the truth until the last veil of human delusion and blindness 
is drawn from before the eyes. To be in a measure content, 
complacent, satisfied, in the pit that has been digged for our 
feet, is the worst fate. Discontent is noble and hopeful in 
comparison, discontent with our blundering into the much 
abhorred hole where pride in our own goodness lies so often 
prostrate. 

We have much reason to be humble, not to think too well 
of this garment of respectability and propriety in which,we 
wrap ourselves. There is but one way out of it all,— to fall 
upon our knees, and confess these miserable failures, slips, 
and shortcomings. God knows them without our telling; 
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but it is good to tell all to him, to whisper it as the child 
confesses a fault in the mother’s ear. For help and self- 
conquest lie there. When we confess our weakness, we are 
on the road to strength. 


American Cnitarian Association? 


A Soldierly Profession. 


It is perfectly right that ministers should have profes- 
sional ambitions. Other things being equal, a man is justified 
in desiring to have the qualities which have grown to be 
strong and helpful in him recognized in a way that from 
time to time transfers him from small to larger places of in- 
fluence, and also from moderate to adequate salaries. If, in 
this process of professional advancement, a minister looks 


behind him to disappointed people now and again, he at. 


the same time goes to a larger body of people, who will get 
from him the same helpful influences which the abandoned 
flock have enjoyed. But it is clear that, if this sort of am- 
bition be the prevailing note in any fellowship of ministers, 
there will result an unpleasant conflict of interests. For 
such careers as this there are not enough places of large size 
in any denomination to supply all the men who deserve 
such. A few of them may gain the financial prizes: the 
majority of them must be disappointed. 

Furthermore, if this be the dominant note of the ambition 
of the ministers of a small denomination, the inevitable result 
of their work will be the restriction of the limits of the de- 
nomination to a small area. Such ambition points chiefly 
toward the old-established and wealthy churches. These, 
with the Unitarians, for instance, are mainly in Eastern 
Massachusetts; and, if our ministers lay too great emphasis 
upon this ambition (which, I say, is in itself a justifiable one), 
they will inevitably so concentrate the power and thought of 
our ministry as to make impossible a far-reaching growth of 
the denomination which they thus ill-advisedly serve. If a 
denomination is to grow, it must have a ministry in whom 
ambition takes a different trend from that of speedy advance- 
ment into large churches. 

Merely to point out this fact is to show with indisputable 
power that there is a nobler ambition to which ministers 
may yield themselves. It is an ambition akin to that which 
controls the soldier. There is no place on the pages of his- 
tory for the soldier whose ambition urged, him to seek easy 
and merely satisfactory places. History is made, so far as 
the military life has affected it, by those servants of their 
country whose ambition was to share in the works that were 
hard and the battles that were dangerous. That is to say, 
by the soldiers whose chief aim was to be on duty wherever 
that duty might be. The best soldier is one who stands al- 
ways ready to go to the ends of the earth if his country can 
be served by him at a particular momentbest at the ends of 
the earth. This more heroic phase of ambition pertains 
just as distinctly to the ministry as it does to the military 
life, provided the purpose of the ministry is to serve the 
cause of religion and the growth of humanity in the most 
efficient manner. 

Here are two openings for a minister, let us say. The 
one in a well-established and prosperous church where the 


remuneration is large and the community great, so that a 


successful ministry will mean a happy as well as an influen- 
tial life; and yonder is an opening for duty where there ap- 
pears on the surface of things but little that is personally 
attractive to the minister, little that is familiar in its culture 
or popular life-—a place where schools are not the best, 
libraries poorly equipped, and people’s homes small and 
commonplace. At the one place the minister has the relief 
and stimulus of the best products of music and art and the 
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drama and cultivated society. At the other place he looks 
out upon a blank deficiency of these most helpful influ- 
ences. No word of disapproval is to be implied concerning 
any minister choosing the attractive field. I aim here only 
to point out the fact that the soldier sees the duty that lies 
in the unattractive field. The very fact that it is deficient 
in influences of culture demonstrate that, if he would go 
there, he could’ in his way serve as a noteworthy instrumen- 
tality of culture. The things which the unattractive commu- 
nity lacks are precisely the things it ought to acquire; and 
the minister who is at the same time the soldier will be de- 
sirous of going and bringing it about that culture shall exist 
in the place where it has not been. 

That is the soldierly spirit in the ministry, and any de- 
nomination which succeeds in attracting to itself or bringing 
forth a ministry in which this soldierly spirit is the dominant 
note is a denomination that cannot help growing larger and 
larger with the steadfast service of its ministers. Instead 
of dooming their denomination to insignificance, they will 
lift it into greatness. That we have in our Unitarian min- 
istry men of both these types of ambition is of course the 
case. It is barely possible that our slow growth in certain 
periods of our past has been due in part to the prevalence 
of the merely self-satisfying ambition. It is certainly true 
that all the growth we have had has been due to the flash- 
ings that have appeared now and again of the soldierly 
ambition. It is without doubt true that, just as soon as the 
note of the soldierly ambition grows strong and all-pervad- 
ing, a tremendous expansion of our influence is going to set 
in. Some may Say this is not to be wished. I think it is 
devoutly to be wished. A word to the wise is sufficient ! 

Cartes E, St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


WIDE-SPREAD and vigorous comment was occasioned by 
the publication on Wednesday of last week of the news that 
President Roosevelt, who had but returned from the sick- 
room of his recovering son at Groton, Mass., had requested 
the Attorney-general of the United States to institute pro- 
ceedings in the federal courts with a view to testing the 
legality of the merger of north-western railroad interests, 
including the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, into the Northern Securities 
Company. The action was utterly unexpected, and exerted 
a demoralizing influence upon the stock market for the few 
days that followed its announcement, It is understood that 
the Attorney-general will act promptly; and the incidental 
discussion of the legality and the utility of great combina- 
tions of capital will begin soon, at the initiative of President 


Roosevelt. 
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Tue subject of the “open door” in China, and inci- 
dentally the attitude of the United States toward the newly 
formed treaty between Great Britain and Japan, was brought 
sharply to public notice last week by the publication of a 
note which Secretary Hay had forwarded to the Chinese 
emperor under the date of February 1, informing China 
that the United States objects to the granting of exclusive 
commercial privileges in the province of Manchuria to any 
foreign country. It was noted universally that the date of 
the official announcement of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
which aims at the maintenance of the s/a/us quo and the 
“open door,” in China was only a day earlier than Mr. 
Hay’s note; and various conclusions were drawn from that 
circumstance. In Great Britain, Mr. Hay’s communication 
to China was received as an indorsement of the Anglo- 
Japanese eviente. 
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Jouns Hopkins University of Baltimore last week observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its activity. At the same time 
Dr. Ira Remsen was installed as president of the university 
in succession to Dr. Gilman; and the alumni of Johns Hop- 
kins, among whom are some of the most distinguished of 
American scientists, paid honor to Prof. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, the eminent Hellenist, on the occasion of his /wbi/aium. 
The university was endowed in 1875 by the Baltimore mer- 
chant whose name it bears, and its buildings were formally 
opened to students in October, 1876. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was among the pioneers, if not the pioneer, in the 
work of original scientific and philosophic investigation upon 
this continent, and has done much to accomplish for Amer- 
ican science what Munich, Leipzig, and Berlin have done for 
Germany and the world. 

A 


WHATEVER may be the tenor of the newspaper speculation 
as to the political significance of the visit of Prince Henry 
of Prussia to Washington, the administration is apparently 
taking some pains to prevent a misconstruction of the ameni- 
ties which are now in progress. The formal exchange of 
visits between the President of the United States and the 
brother of the German kaiser took place last Monday, the 
day following the arrival of the prince at New York, on 
the steamship “Kronprinz Wilhelm.” After the President 
had been received by the prince at the German embassy, the 
following official statement is said to have been given out at 
the White House: “The conversation between the President 
and Prince Henry was of a purely formal nature, and had no 
political significance further than that contained in the urgent 
expression of international amity and good will.” Through- 
out his travel since his arrival Prince Henry has produced 
an excellent impression by his agreeable and democratic per- 
sonality. 

& 


Aproap the visit of Prince Henry to the United States 
is regarded with a variety of feelings. Some of the influen- 
tial English newspapers believe that the kaiser is making a 
clever and effective political move in sending his brother, 
the “sailor prince,” as his extraordinary personal representa- 
tive to the United States at a time when it behooves 
Germany to obliterate, if possible, the unpleasant impression 
which was left upon the popular American mind by the 
conduct of the German fleet in the harbor of Manila in 1898. 
The German press, and especially the official portion of it, 
does not conceal its hope that certain definite political 
results will follow the present extraordinary display of inter- 
national amity between the United States and Germany. It 
is even suggested in Berlin that the visit of Prince Henry 
to this country may result in some sort of tacit German- 
American alliance. 

at 


Tue kingdom of Spain is grappling with an extremely 
grave problem,— a problem in which the existence of the king- 
dom itself is ultimately involved. Owing to the agitation of 
the anarchists, socialists, and labor malcontents, several 
provinces in Spain, and especially the city and province of 
Barcelona, are in a state of virtual revolt, The active move- 
ment of unrest has been checked, partially, by the force of 
bullets and bayonets; but the government is awake to the 
fact that the turbulence will break out again when the ex- 
traordinary measures of repression shall cease to be applied. 
A serious feature of the situation is to be found in the fact 
that Gen. Weyler, whose activities in Cuba during the late 
rebellion earned for him the title of “ the Bloody,” is seek- 
ing to obtain control of all Spain as military dictator. 


a 


A new step in British national politics was indicated last 
week when Lord Rosebery, the most-talked-of man in Eng- 
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land after Mr. Chamberlain, announced his formal withdrawal 
from the liberal party as now organized under the leadership 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Lord Rosebery’s latest 
move has had the effect of placing the liberal party, already 
sadly weakened by dissensions, into a more disorganized 
position than ever before. It remains to be seen whether 
Lord Rosebery possesses enough personal force to enable 
him to unite the greater portion of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s following under his own standard. The comments 
of the British press point plainly to the assumption that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the imperialist leader, is the most striking polit- 
ical personality of the day in England. 


& 


A DIPLOMATIC quarrel between Venezuela and France, 
which has threatened the peace of the South American state, 
was practically terminated last week, when the French min- 
ister of foreign affairs and a Venezuelan plenipotentiary 
signed a protocol as the basis for the resumption of official 
relations between the two countries. The dispute between 
France and Venezuela began early in 1895, when the Vene- 
zuelan government dismissed the French minister because 
of a controversy growing out of the refusal, or the inability, 
of Venezuela to pay certain claims for indemnity. The Ger- 
man claim against Venezuela has not been paid, and is still 
pending. Evidently, the German government does not in- 
tend to employ any vigorous measures on the Venezuelan 
seaboard until after the departure of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia from the United States. It is impossible to determine 
what connection the visit of the prince has with the German- 
Venezuelan controversy. 


Brevities. 


When men do not go to church, does the minister go to 
the men, or does he leave them to infer that he prefers to 
make his calls when they are not at home? 


In a true church the strongest men and women are the 
most childlike and submissive. They know their weakness, 
and they value the strength which is given to them. 


Much is said in praise of ‘leg work” in church building; 
but legs are useless unless they carry about the town good 
brains and a sound heart, and put them where they can do 
the most good. 


Grumblers are like the men who crawl under trains, tap- 
ping wheels with a hammer: If the wheels ring true, all 
right. If there is a dangerous flaw, it is discovered, and ac- 
cidents are prevented. 


They who are known as the wicked are often sad-hearted 
and discouraged. They need newimpulses of life and light ; 
and, because they do not know where to seek them, they try 
to forget themselves in pleasure. 


A Presbyterian writer says that ‘‘ Burns was not a saint,” 
but “he was more devoted than Carlyle.” He evidently 
considers Carlyle an infidel; and any kind of a man, in his 
opinion, is better than an infidel. 


One of the next great tasks, of which the results will be 
magical, will be to bring to the surface of the earth the water 
which underlies the deserts on all the continents. The 
Sahara will yet blossom as the rose. 


The denomination called Christian began in a revival 
movement, and, as an influential member of that body writes 
us, has from the beginning considered the revival method 
essential to the growth and well-being of the church. 
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That minister is well-nigh to being a-fool in spiritual 
things who imagines that as a minister of religion he will be 
more welcome and his services more highly prized if he tries 
to show in his conversation that he is no better than other 
men. 


If by any means we could make our best born girls and 
boys as eager to learn as are the children of the moun- 
taineers of Kentucky or of the freedmen of the South, what 
a rush of intellectual progress would mark the coming of a 


new generation to maturity ! 


Friendship is the basis of the best personal relations of all 
kinds. Ministers and peoples, teachers and pupils, and 
even husbands and wives never come into the best relations 
with each other unless they are fitted to be personal friends, 
without any other specific tie to bind them together. 


There are two phrases,— ‘the study of comparative re- 
ligion” and “the comparative study of religions.” The’ 
second is, to our thinking, correct. It also suggests a noble 
thought of religion. Comparative religion does not exist, 
and he who thinks he is studying it is likely to have no re- 
ligion of his own. 


An English writer says that, in the stimulating climate of 
America, nerves and brains are quickly burned out, and that, 
if it were not for the rush of immigration, our stock would 
deteriorate. As it happens, our representatives at the Court 
of St.-James for the last twenty-five years have almost in- 
variably represented old families. How about Lowell and 
Ambassador Choate with three hundred years of New Eng- 
land ancestry behind them ? 


In the last week of December we printed a statement to 
the effect that President David Starr Jordan and others had 
said that the majority of the soldiers in our regular army 
were habitual drunkards at the expiration of their time of in- 
listment. The statement came to us in a printed circular 
signed by several names, President Jordan heading the list. 
We have now his assurance that he has signed no such circu- 
lar and knows nothing of it, excepting, as he says, “that I 
have seen occasional newspaper accounts of my having in- 
dorsed this prohibition project ’’ which was set forth in a 
proposed bill forbidding the sale of liquor in the army. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Why not be Unitarian? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was much interested in your editorial in the issue of the 
13th of February in regard to why men of liberal thinking do 
not come out and join the Unitarian Church. You give a 
word of advice to your own constituency and ask: “ Instead 
of standing still within our own ranks and shouting a wel- 
come to those who seem to us to be fighting our battles un- 
der other standards, would it not be well for us to examine 
our own standing and methods, and learn, if possible, why it 
is that, with a long-established leadership in movements of 
thought which are affecting all our churches, these liberal 
thinkers do not of their own accord and with gladness range 
themselves with us? What is it that makes our fellowship so 
pleasantly select and so inconveniently small?” 

Will you allow one who, though not a Unitarian, is never- 
theless striving to seek the truth wherever it may be found, 
one who had only the kindest feelings toward all men who 
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sincerely desire to know the reality of things, offer a word in 
answer to your question? I am glad of the spirit that is 
manifest in the editorial. I think it is one that will tend to 
lead all people nearer together. It is far different from that 
which the writer has often encountered in conversation with 
Unitarians. More than once has he been accused of cow- 
ardice and hypocrisy by his liberal brethren because he per- 
sisted that he could not go to the limits to which some of 
them had gone. For him reason rebelled against their ex- 
tremes of negation and frigidity. 

While, as you say, “we may accept much of the doctrine 
and the criticism” that has marked the Unitarian movement, 
that is very far from saying that we accept it all. While I 
believe I am a good Baptist, I am sure that I should make a 
very poor Unitarian. Unitarianism is simply a part of the 
great liberal movement that has characterized the past cen- 
tury, which is not confined by any means to the sphere of 
theology. Some of my good Unitarian friends have thought 
that anything good that was in the least liberal must have 
come from a Unitarian, and that only in the Unitarian 
Church could be found a place for free thought and honest 
purpose. 

Why is it that with all our liberality we cannot be Unita- 
rians? I would say, in the first place, because we are not. 
We believe more about Christ than do Unitarians. Were 
there no other reasons, this would be sufficient. But there 
are others. Possibly we see some of the weaknesses of the 
Unitarian Church to which some of your own people may be 
blinded: It has its own historical limitations as real as those 
of any other religious body; and ‘“‘they are built closely 
around it, to the restriction of its religious opportunity.” I 
know of no better way of expressing my feelings than in the 
words of another to one who was thinking of joining the 
Unitarian body to become a minister there. “Don’t go into 
that over-intellectualized and under-spiritualized denomina- 
tion.” May it not be true that the very strength of the 
Unitarian Church has become its greatest weakness? Intel- 
lectual clearsight has dominated the Unitarian life, and the 
religious element has not been properly developed. They 
have lost the spiritual life in the mazes of theological discus- 
sion of that life. This may seem a broad, bold statement ; 
and I know that it has notable examples on the other side. 
There have been and there are some noble exceptions to this 
statement ; but, from the observation of the writer, he has 
come to feel that the Unitarian environment is not a good 
one for a truly religious life. 

One does not have to become a Unitarian to possess that 
which is the common property of Christianity to-day, and in 
the stronger hold that other religious bodies have on Jesus 
Christ. there is a secret power with which we cannot think of 
dispensing. E, R. H. 


The Money Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The enclosed clipping from a recent Monday issue of the 
Seattle Daily Times is an evidence that the children of 
the world are quicker to see any signs of wisdom on the 
part of some children of light than are the rest of the chil- 
dren of the light themselves. The Zimes says editorially : 

“ Strange how the financial side of a thing appeals to the 
mind. It was heard in many places in Seattle yesterday 
that the only church which was crowded was that to which 
people flocked to hear ‘that new $5,000 preacher.’ Here is 
a hint to the trustees of other parishes.” 

Is there not a strong hint here to the church officials who 

_ seek to cut down the salary and secure a less.expensive min- 
ister every time there is a change in the pastorate ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

HELENA, Mont. 
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For the Chrtstian Register. 
Success. 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Willing and glad I had been, Lord, 
Some worthy act with pen or sword 
To do. 
All through the months and years untoward 
Waiting in vain, no summoning word 
I knew. w 


Yet this I saw that those elect 
To all good fortune came direct. 
No wall, 
Howe’er forbidding, could deflect x 
Their certain steps or bring defect 
Or fall. 


Hail, bearers of the wreath and palm, 
Ye who, accomplishing, walk calm 
And sure! 
In the proud music of your psalm 
My soul, defeated, finds a balm 
And cure. 


My share I claim in every thrift. 

Mine also is the Love each gift 
Made free. 

The strong arrive, the skilful sift 

Rare jewels from the river’s drift 
For me. 


And so, uncheated of the best, 

I take my way with thankful zest 
And praise. 

Let rise who will above the rest, 

The song of those whom God hath blest 
I raise. 


Life in an Oregon Forest. 


BY J. A.R. 


How can life be worth living, when one is deprived of all 
social fellowship, when home cares, financial difficulties, 
and ill-health keep us confined in a narrow round of com- 
monplace duties, when, as pioneers, our home is miles 
from church or Sabbath school, in a desolate clearing whose 
ugly stumps are an offence to the artistic eye? Let me 
answer for the benefit of other shut-in souls that such a life 
has great possibilities. One can be as happy as Christian 
was when he reached the Delectable Mountains, but as a 
sure foundation for such happiness he must have a real faith 
in God. How can we possess this faith? To a thinking 
mind it rarely comes in a day or a week or a year. We 
must live and learn and suffer before we can realize through 
every fibre of our souls his eternal love, and that he is be- 
cause we are. ‘ 

Some beautiful spring day we take a little walk along a 
forest path. Towering hundreds of feet above our heads 
are the great cedars, firs, and hemlocks. Who in the be- 
ginning planted these noble trees? Did he sow the seed 
or create them in their full-grown beauty and grandeur? We 
wonder, but are sure he did it, one way or the other, as noth- 
ing can create itself. See that little brown bird hopping over 
the ground with a joyous chirp. Now it flies to a projecting 
stub, and is gathering something from it. We observe closer, 
and see that it has its tiny beak full of cow hairs. We 
watch as it flies to a low tree near by to work them into its 
little home for the expected birdlings. Who could doubt 
the existence of a Father of all, with this happy little creat- 
ure as an object-lesson? The heart in us swells with love 
to him as we think, “Not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without his notice.” 

Perhaps some other day has been filled with the little tri- 
fling annoyances from which no human life is exempt. ‘Our 
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nerves are tingling. We are almost “too tired to pray.” 
Chance takes us to a western door where the sun is setting 
in a glory of gold and gray. Gold and gray? Nay, crimson 
and purple and delicate tints of green also covering half the 
sky to the zenith, with hues no artist ever could copy. All 
other things slip away, as we stand and admire and adore. 

The Bible is one of the greatest sources of happiness, if 
one takes it into his daily life. No other book has ever ap- 
proached it as a comforter in times of trouble. Some day 
you feel depressed, and wonder what is the use of living in a 
pain-racked body. You pick up the holy book, and, obey- 
ing an old habit,— superstitious, perhaps, but nevertheless 
good,— you open it and read what your eye first rests upon. 
“T have called thee by thy name; thou art mine. ... When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. Fear not: for I am with 
thee.” “ Why,” our inmost soul exclaims, “what am I fret- 
ting about? God is on my side.” ‘The good book is full of 
such promises as this. We do not read it merely to find 
fault with it or to criticise it. Its holy pages would do us no 
good if we did. We like to read what great scholars think 
and say about it. We like to know that some of it did not 
come from God, and that the things that we could not possi- 
bly believe are probably only Hebrew legends. But around 
it still there remains a halo, and we clasp it to our hearts 
“because it tells of him and his holy Son who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. When we were little children, father 
read it every morning and night to us. No other memory 
of him is so distinct as the one where he was reading aloud 
the word to all of us, a large family, gathered around the 
fireside; and, when brother died, the first-born, how plainly 
we can see our mother, with streaming eyes, hurrying to her 
room, the Bible in her arms! Such sacred memories, how 
they cling around the loved volume! and as we grow older, 
and “life’s burden weighs wearily,” we find that the dear 
parents were right when they taught us by example and pre- 
cept to read and love the Bible. 

One who loves books with the love of a dorn book-lover 
has a source of pure joy in life. How the poets interpret 
our highest and noblest feelings! How we read and enjoy 
over and over Dickens’s stories of love and self-sacrifice! 
How we rejoice over the fall of Pecksniff, and admire the 
growth of Mr. Pickwick’s character! No book is worth 
reading that we cannot read more than once, and enjoy the 
second time as much or more than the first. We do not 
dare to begin a “ Tale of Two Cities ” when work is pressing, 
as, although we have read it three times before, it is so 
very interesting, and our eyes must not be spoiled by reading 
all night to finish it. We know our weakness, so avoid the 
temptation. 

There isa great happiness in work that must be done. 
No matter how homely and commonplace it is, if we work at 
it faithfully and finish it properly, it gives us a feeling of 
satisfaction and content with ourselves. ‘Something ac- 
complished, something done, has earned a night’s repose.” 
It is a good thing for most of us to have to work, whether 
we wish to or not. Shirkers are always unhappy and dis- 
contented. If one has children to train and rear, they are a 
never-failing spring of happiness. To watch the little minds 
unfold; to feel how necessary we are to the small helpless 
ones, and the boy and girl growing into manhood and 
womanhood ; to listen to their confidences, their hopes and 
fears ; to encourage and sympathize with them from day to 
day,— this is happiness to a parent. 

It would take too long to tell of all the beautiful things 
which may make our dwelling in the wilderness a blessing. 
Nature never fails us. Her beauties are generously offered 
to all; and, unless one is born blind (spiritually), he will accept 
them. 
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Letters come from kind and thoughtful friends, and give 
us glimpses of the great world outside. Every day some 
new thing reminds us of God’s love, and human love and 
brotherhood. What a beautiful, lovable world we live in! 
What a joy it is to be alive! We will trust God more, and 
often pray. 


“So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


OREGON. 


Infallible Books. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


It is time the blow was struck. Dr. Pearson is an eagle’s 
flight higher than Prof. Briggs, and nearer the clearer light’ 
of heaven. He has made no reserve. He leaves with us 
a conviction that he is honest. Too many of his predeces- 
sors have evidently hedged. They have not won the confi- 
dence of the people. Their action has worked no great re- 
sults of a constructive sort. They have made a cloud of 
their doubts, and hid within it. It has been difficult to find 
out exactly what they believed and what they did not. 
But, in general, they have protested that they only questioned 
certain fractions of Scripture. There were, they insisted, 
doubts of certain books or passages; and then there was 
the Higher Criticism (for which nobody was responsible) to 
make fog more foggy. 

Dr. Pearson plainly says that Biblical infallibility is a 
superstitious and hurtful tradition, and that the miracles of 
both Old and New Testaments are “ merely poetic fancies, in- 
credible and untrue.” He tells us that the statements that 
ravens were sent with food to Elijah, that the chosen 
sons of Israel were thrust into a fiery furnace without burn- 
ing them, that the waters of the Red Sea were divided by 
supernatural intervention to let the people with Moses pass 
through on dry land, are crude and childish legends. He 
says farther: “The ten commandments were said to have 
been written by the finger of God on tablets of stone. If 
this language is not figurative, it is legendary and incredi- 
ble.” He insists that the miraculous is not needed,— that 
it does not convince a man of truth; that, in fact, all 
spiritual truth, like all other truth, comes to a man through 
his brain and conscience. His critics find special reason 
for objecting to the following passage: “Jesus told the 
scribes and Pharisees that they had made the word ‘ God’ 
of no effect through their traditions.” 

‘Very many of our religious teachers of to-day are doing 
the same thing. Modern preaching lacks truth and power, 
because so many churches cling to the utterly untenable tra- 
dition that the Bible is an infallible book. This dogma is 
a besetting sin. It is the golden calf of their idolatrous 
worship. It is the palpable lie that gives the ring of insin- 
cerity to all their moral exhortations.’ Naturally, there is 
an uproar. It is right that there should be; for it terrifies 
nobody, and it brings about an alignment of the people. 
When Prof. Swing was accused, it was with a mighty 
Majority against him. That majority to-day is with Dr. 
Pearson. And, what is farther, the people are demanding 
an absolute honesty all through. It will not pay to tinker 
with creeds: they must be made over again in the light of 
modern science. The uppermost feeling just now is: Come 
now, let us be honest! We do not believe in these things: 
why pretend it? And the more serious sort add to this: 
We shall never be able to reinstate the Church as an organ- 
ization of the people until we make it an institution corre- 
lated to the times and the knowledge of the times, 
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_ The latter end of the nineteenth century marked great re- 
action tofreedom of thought. We are opening the twentieth 
century with a demand that this freedom shall express itself 
constructively. Let the conservatives be cautious, They 
cannot afford to try Dr. Pearson. It will revolutionize the 
Church. The vital question just now is not whether God 
damns infants, but whether the Bible is an inspired book. 
We have made startling advances since Dr. Thomas was 
_ driven out of the Methodist Church, and Swing from the 
Presbyterian. You cannot do that again, You cannot 
afford to do it, if you can, The world has moved far away 
from the old standards. Salvation no longer means belief in 
the inspiration of antiquities. The world proposes to save 
itself by going not to Moses or Solomon or Isaiah or even 
to Saint Paul. It will go straight to God. The toll-gates of 
inspiration, with prophecies and miracles, were never any- 
thing but toll-gates. Better let them be torndown. It must 
be allowed that the Methodist papers have been reasonably 
moderate in their replies, considering the aggravation. One 
paper, not a Methodist organ, accuses the professor of seek- 
ing cheap notoriety, and declares that he has only rehashed 
old arguments against the miraculous, which have been 
answered again and again. 

This does not settle the question. The point is whether 
these answers have satisfied the people, whether the majority 
of intelligent people are not rapidly going over to accept the 
arguments, and not the replies. In other words, can we 
much longer sustain Christianity on the narrow basis of an 
infallible book and an enforced belief in occurrences that 
rank with fables and child stories,— most likely the poetic state- 
ments of an age that did not sufficiently weigh facts or con- 
sider the importance of fact-telling? The right of the pro- 
fessor to hold his place in a theological institution, while 
indulging such views, is quite another question. We are 
inclined to think that the Springfield Republican has expressed 
the sober conviction of this age: that “every generation 
witnesses its new departures, and the views of those who 
lead in them are always regarded as destructive ; and they 
are destructive. The real question for us is, Do they destroy 
the truth, or only the old garments in which the truth was 
dressed? The religion of Jesus is simple, direct, and eternal : 
it is expressed in the principle of love, which science itself 
now recognizes,— love to God and love to man.” It follows 
that what we have to cling to and defend and use up our 
moral force upon is not a lot of miraculous occurrences and 
appearances, but the eternal and vital fact that the ruling 
principle of the universe is Love — and God is Love. 

CuinTon, N.Y. 


Unitarian Worthies. 


BY REV. GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


Iii. 


In the same year, 1800, when Channing began his public 
career, the greatest Unitarian thinker in Hungary, Samuel 
Brassai, was born. His father, a Unitarian schoolmaster, 
was a very learned man, who knew all the libraries in Tran- 
sylvania and read all the books which were of any interest 
to him. As a teacher, he was most original. He followed 
his own method, which may be likened to that of Rousseau, 
laid down in his “ Emil.” The young Brassai was introduced 
to the elements only of reading and arithmetic, and then left 
to his own strength. The father came to his aid only when 
the boy could not at all get on. Partly because the Uni- 
tarian teacher was extremely poor and partly because he 
did not care much for public schools, his son finished his 
early training almost entirely at home. His talent for learn- 
ing not only exact sciences, but also philosophy and fine 
arts, became evident very early. When only eighteen years 
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old, he became quite an independent man, and began to earn 
his living by teaching in private houses. 

In the twentieth and thirtieth years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Hungarian magnates, who used to live formerly 
mostly in Vienna and, consequently, forgot their mother 
language, changed their mind, and began to give their chil- 
dren Magyar education. Many Unitarian and other Protes- 
tant young men were invited to the foremost families as 
tutors, where formerly Jesuit priests instructed the young 
men and young ladies. Mr. Brassai came in contact with 
the best Transylvanian magnate families, whose private 
libraries opened to him the treasures of foreign literature. 
When thirty-two years old, he was called by the Kolozsvar 
Club of the Magnates to undertake the editorship of a 
weekly paper. Some years later he was elected to the pro- 
fessorship of the Kolozsv4r Unitarian College. This was 
just the time of the revival of letters and education in the 
country. Brassai became the leader of the whole movement. 
Instead of the old Latin method of schooling, he introduced 
a purely national one, and created a whole literature of 
school books. 

Later on he was chosen director of the Transylvanian 
Museum, and when seventy-two years old he was appointed 
to the professorship of mathematics in the newly opened 
University of Kolozsvar. His long life was spent in most 
influential and useful work in several directions. He became 
the greatest authority on several literary questions, and 
enjoyed much respect, not only in Hungary, but also in the 
scientific circles of foreign countries. The fame of Brassai 
became the glory of the Unitarian Church, and he was very 
proud of being a Unitarian; and, whenever it was needed, he 
readily came to defend Unitarianism in the press, as well asin 
public lectures. He passed away only four years ago, when 
ninety-eight years old, most honored and respected by the 
whole country. A bust erected in the portico of the New 
Unitarian College testifies the great honor he has done to 
the Unitarian Church. If 1 may be allowed to liken him to 
some of your American famous Unitarians, I would say that 
he was very much like your Dr. E. E. Hale, not only in his 
many-sided mental activity, but also in his bodily shape. 
Just now a collection is going on in this country to erect a 
monument to his grave in acknowledgment of his public 
usefulness. 

In a time when bigotry is merit, hatred a lawfully acknowl- 
edged Christian duty, and persecution of all those who are 
suspected of liberal thinking the chief ‘requisite of civil and 
ecclesiastical government, an heroic spirit is required to keep 
up hope in a better future and to work for it. Such heroes 
you may find in the small country of Hungary. Of such 
shall I say a few words. 

Stephen Lazar belonged to a noble family in Transylvania. 
He chose law for his special study; but the leaders of the 
Unitarian Church discovered his talents, invited him to the 
ministry, and sent him to Holland to finish his academic 
studies. He was made professor in 1776, and at the same 
time secretary of the Church. Ten years later he was 
chosen to the bishoprical chair. His salary was 200 florins, 
about $80 a year. The bishop was expected to visit 
all the congregations in turn and the congregations were 
obliged to pay a few florins to cover his travelling expenses. 
As an evidence of the financial situation of the Church, 
I must mention that, when somebody was chosen bishop or 
professor, they made him understand that his promised 
salary would be paid only if the treasury could afford it; 
but, if not, he had no right to demand it. This bishop, with 
the aid of a few laymen, achieved a marvellous success, 
because first he completed the Kolozsvar College with thirty- 
two rooms, which were probably class-rooms and partly 
bed-rooms. Transylvanian Unitarians had to understand 
always that it was not sufficient to build a school-house, but 
also that students living must be cared for. These two 
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ideas, the upholding of a high school and the supply of 
students, was a prominent idea during the whole nineteenth 
century. Bishop Lazér finished the building, but the follow- 
ing generations had to find means to pay the professors and 
feed the students. Year after year they applied for annual 
subscriptions; but, as a general rule, even those inclined 
could not afford to give more than twenty dollars. Most 
gave a few cents altogether. 

It seems that the common feeling was extremely good, for 
this is the only thing to explain how several men devoted 
their whole life and entire work to the cause of Unitarian 
religion and education. A gentleman born in the time of 
the most bitter persecutions of the eighteenth century, hav- 
ing witnessed the self-denial of several very poor Unita- 
rians, made up his mind never to marry, and leave as much 
as it was possible for him to the Unitarian Church. His 
bequest of $20,000 came just at the end of the eighteenth 
century, 1792. This laid the basis for the work carried out 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. His name was 
L. Suki. A young man of Polish origin applied for some 
aid to finish his academic studies in foreign countries just 
when this bequest fell into the hands of the Unitarians, and 
they gave him the required sum, about forty dollars alto- 
gether; and the young man, Paul Augustinovics, became a 
lawyer, then an agent for political business transactions, and 
began to collect most of what he earned. His small col- 
lection began to grow; and in about forty years’ time he was 
quite a wealthy man, according to the measures of the time. 
And all he had he bequeathed to the Unitarians, and this 
repaid the forty dollars just about one thousand times. 
This bequest came about the beginning of the fortieth year 
of last century, and became the second foundation stone of 
the whole. 

Omitting the large number of those who did the same on 
a smaller scale, the name of Berde must be mentioned. He 
was a young man when Augustinovics died, and the sensation 
created by his bequest made such a deep impression on him 
(Berde) that he made up his mind to do the same. The 
former one gave his fortune to the benefit of the whole body 
of Unitarians. Berde thought first of all on the miserable 
life of students, some of whom, like Benjamin Franklin, 
earned their living by going to work in the field or doing 
service to well-to-do students. This interesting Hungarian 
became a lawyer; and by his earnest zeal and great knowl- 
edge he succeeded in winning the favor of the best and 
richest families, and did them very great service. In 1848, 
when the War for Independence broke out, he was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, then became governor of the Transylva- 
nian ports. He is yet always remembered as a most devoted 
patriot. 

It is known by Americans from Kossuth’s most famous 
speeches how Hungary was crushed by the Austrians with 
the aid of the Russians. — It is still remembered how the best 
men of the nation were most cruelly put to death by the 
Austrians. The more fortunate ones were those whom they 
imprisoned from two to fifteen years. Berde was one of 
these. His imprisonment lasted four years. When he be- 
came free, he got several invitations again to the Transyl- 
vanian magnate families to become their lawyer and manager 
of their estates. He was a counsellor, not only in private, 
but also in State questions. It is most memorable to Uni- 
tarians that at the end of the Austrian regency he stood up in 
the Hungarian Parliament and made a splendid speech on be- 
half of the Unitarians. He showed how much they suffered, 
how much they had lost informer times. Therefore, he urged 
that, though small in number, the Unitarians are good citi- 
zens, therefore most worthy of the care and help of the State. 
The result was that next year 5,000 florins, about $2,000, 
were given the Unitarians in aid of their congregations. 

It is not necessary to tell all the details of his long life. 
Be it enough if I tell that this noble-hearted man denied him- 
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self even proper food in order to save as much as possible. 
People used to laugh at him all his life; but now they are 
astonished and adore his name, because he procured bread 
for no less than two hundred boys for each day. The value 
of such a bequest can be valued only if we know that the 
Unitarians here are very poor. 

Of the literary men I name John Kriza, former bishop, a 
great thinker; Alexis Jakab, historian, who wrote the biog- 
raphies of the eminent men of the past centuries. He was a 
most zealous Unitarian. I must mention yet Bishop Ferencz, 
the present bishop, who has written several books, some of 
which are translated into German. 

Ko.ozsvAr, HUNGARY. 
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Unto the Uttermost. 


BY REV. Ss. M. CROTHERS. 


Wherefore he is able to save to the uttermost them that draw near 
unto God.— HEB. vii. 25. 


_ In a recent issue of the Christian Register there was a 
letter from a member of an evangelical church criticising 
Unitarianism. I wish to speak of it, not because I care to 
apologize for Unitarianism, but because the writer touches 
upon something which is very fundamental to all religion. 
One objection he thus expresses : — 

“That Unitarianism seems to lift at the top, and not at 
the bottom. By this I mean that it may be able to make 
good men better, while it seems to have little power to make 
bad men good. If the world is to be redeemed, it must be 
by a power which seeks and saves the lost, the lowest. 

‘Jesus lifted from the bottom. He understood the phi- 
losophy of reform. His church will do his work only by 
reaching down to the needy, to the wretched. 

“Ts Unitarianism what it appears to be,—a club of the 
respectable, the cultured? Or is it what a church of God 
should be,— an organization of devoted men and women de- 
termined that society at its very base —the sinful, the out- 
casts — shall be lifted to comprehend what is meant in love 
from God and love from man?”’... 

I say this writer touches upon something that is funda- 
mental to all religion, and is worthy, therefore, of our con- 
sideration. Any church, be it liberal or orthodox, which is 
only “a club of respectable”? people, and does not reach 
down to the needy and wretched is a failure. And just here 
we must find the secret of that type of religion which we are 
accustomed to call ‘‘ evangelical.” Its characteristic is that 
it seeks to save to the uttermost. What do we mean by 
‘‘uttermost’’? One meaning, and a very true meaning, must 
be that which has always been characteristic of evangelical 
religion, the uttermost man; that is to say, the lowest, the 
least developed man. With great longing and with great 
love that man must be sought and saved: otherwise, there 
can be no gospel, no glad tidings for humanity. 

There is nothing in the words of Jesus which touches such 
a responsive chord in every heart as those words in which 
he speaks of the good shepherd leaving the ninety-and-nine 
It is because he is lost, 
because he so greatly needs help, that the helpfulness goes 
out toward him. We recognize at once the divineness of 
that mission. Every work that does that, that brings a man 
in conscious connection with the depths of human need and 
misery, must be religious. The old divines would say the 
“grace of God” is in that kind of work. But is that the 
only kind of work that may be characterized by such gra- 
cious motive and endeavor? 

The critic whose words I have read speaks only truth 
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when he points out the inadequacy of the self-satisfied lib- 
eralism that that makes of the church only “a club of the 
respectable and the cultured.” For that kind of a church I 
offer no excuse. It needs, however, to be pointed out that 
such a club is not concerned “to make good people better.” 
Indeed, the purpose of a club is not to make its members 
better: it only aims to make them have a good time. The 
church at which these criticisms are aimed is one that has 
a merely conventional standard of excellence. It is com- 
~ posed of persons who, having reached a certain place, do not 
wish to be further disturbed, least of all by the woes of 
people less fortunate than themselves. Whether such 
churches are more common among those who hold to Unita- 
tarian rather than Trinitarian views of theology, I shall not 
attempt to decide. It is sufficient to acknowledge that, there 
are such arrested developments. ‘ion spams 
’ But the other remark, about the difference between those 
whose interest is in “making good men better,” does touch 
upon something that is characteristic of any progressive or 
liberal religion. Iam inclined to think that a great deal of 
the ordinary impression that liberalism in religion is “ de- 
structive” and “ critical,” and, therefore, lacking in the fervor 
of a gospel message, is based on the idea that there is some 
essential difference between the work of religion as applied 
to “bad” men, or, if you will, the unregenerate, and as applied 
to good or regenerated men. No one complains of destruc- 
tive criticism in regard to the man who’is obviously a sinner. 
The first thing that is to be done is to destroy the false, in 
order that the true may be built up. There is the frankest 
criticism of his way of life, his sin and his folly. ‘* Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

But, when men have repented of their obvious sins, when 
they have come to a certain generally accepted faith, when 
they have formed themselves into churches, shall we look 
upon the process of salvation as virtually completed? Is it 
possible for the church to have some easily besetting sin that 
needs to be rebuked? May there be in its most sacred docu- 
ments errors which can no longer be treated as negligible 
qualities ? ee. 

The believer in freedom in religion is one who is unable to 
draw any line between the regenerate and the unregenerate. 
He does not acknowledge that it is one thing to make a bad 
man good, and another to make a good man better. It is 
the same work of betterment going on from one stage of 
moral development to another. Father Taylor’s prayer went 
to the bottom of the matter: “O Lord. save us from bigotry 
and bad rum: thou knowest which is worst.” The saint 
who is addicted to bigotry must repent in very much the 
same way in which the sinner who is addicted to bad rum 
repents. ve 

‘Shall religion lift from the top or from the bottom? If we 
have in mind social classes or if we have in mind our ordi- 
nary distinctions between people, moral or intellectual, it is 
Pharisaism to say that we will try to lift from the top. The 
real helper of men is no respecter of persons. But, if we 
give up once for all the thought of these superficial distinc- 
tions, if we give up “the mapping out of classes to be saved,” 
and think of individuals, I think we shall see that, the point 
of interest in each one is that which in him is highest, and 
not that which is lowest. The great art is to find the good 
in him, and then to make it better, Get over the distinction 
between the people who are at the top and the people who 
are at the bottom of the social ladder, and just come baek to 
the simple fact that here we are, multitudes of human beings, 
all imperfect, all needing help, all sinners, and then ask: How 
are you going to help any man permanently? How does 
education help? A man says he believes in education. It 
may be that he is a college professor: it may be that he 
teaches in a primary school, He doesn’t mean that every 
one is helped by the same lesson, He doesn’t mean that it 


isa greater thing to be a teacher in the high scliool than to 
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be a teacher in the primary department. He means that in 
every step there is a possibility of improvement; and, no mat- 
ter what the earlier lessons may have been, the important 
thing is always to-day’s lesson. 

Asn’t that the case in the matter of moral and spiritual de- 
velopment? The good shepherd is one who, on occasion, 
leaves the ninety-and-nine and goes to seek the one that was 
lost’; but he is not agood shepherd if he doesn’t care for the 
ninety-and-nine. He is not a good shepherd if, when the 
pasture has been exhausted in the place where the ninety- 
and-nine are, he does not lead them forth to new pastures. 
‘The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul. He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness.” That is the thanksgiving song of 
one of the ninety-and-nine, continually led on from place to 
place. It isn’t always easy to be led in the paths of right- 
eousness. We don’t like to be led from the place to which 
we have been accustomed. And yet the moral regeneration 
of society as a whole depends upon the possibility of an ad- 
vance in righteousness. ; 

What is it to be a good man? Let me read from the diary 
of President Stiles of Yale College, from an entry in 1773, 
while he was yet a minister at Newport, a description of the 
character of a parishioner who had recently died, and who 
seemed to him to be a model Christian : — 

“He was a very peaceable, still man. God had blessed 
him with a good estate, and he and his family had been emi- 
nent for hospitality to all and charity to the poor and afflicted. 
At death he recommended Religion to his children, and told 
them all the world was nothing, The only external blemish 
in his character was that he was a,little addicted to the mar- 
vellous in Stories of what he had seen and heard in his Trav- 
els and Voyages. In his dealings he was punctual, upright 
and honest, and (except as to that Fie in the Oyntment, the 
disposition to exaggerate, and tell marvellous Stories of Dan- 
gers and Travels) in all other things was of good moral char- 
acter and respected by all. . . He was sober and temperate 
in all things, and a great remove from Levity and boistrous 
Joy and thought these Things madness, innocently cheerful 
and social and all loved his company, evenness and Calmness 
and moderation were among his characteristics.” 

“He was a good man. What more was there to do for 
him? A man peaceable, honest, upright, temperate, cheer- 
ful, and, withal, such a believer in religion that he gave lib- 
erally to the church and recommended it to his children. 
The good minister, speaking of him, wonders whether the 
Lord shall raise up unto Israel other men of his character. 
But one asks quite incidentally, ‘‘ How did that good man 
make this fortune which enabled him to beso affluent and so 
innocent?” Quite incidentally we are told that he was a 
Guinea captain, and he made his fortune from the slave- 
trade; that year after year he went away to the coast of 
Africa, bought human beings, crowded them into his boat, 
and sold them,— those of them who had remained alive. Dr. 
Stiles indeed expresses some mild regret, but it was evidently 
not sufficient to be termed a fly in the ointment. This Chris- 
tian slave-trader was no hypocrite. He was a good man, 
kindly, just, righteous in intent ; but, like the good men of his 
day, he had not yet awakened to a certain grave sin. He 
had not awakened to what John Wesley even then called 
“the sum of all villainies.” It took a whole generation and 
more to convince the people of England and of America that 
the means of livelihood which that good man had taken with- 
out hurting his conscience was nothing but piracy. 

We read the words of Wilberforce, when he sought to 
awaken the conscience of his people to the sins of those 
who were good and religious. His great appeal he entitles 
“An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, and Humanity of ' the 
People of the British Empire.” The real reformer is one 


-who believes in the goodness of good people. He doesn’t 
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treat them as hypocrites. He believes that they have re- 
ligion, justice, and humanity ; but he believes also that these 
things need to be interpreted day by day in the light of 
present needs, and applied to the exigencies of the world. 
And how are you going to advance a single step unless you 
do reinterpret religion, justice, and humanity each day? It 
is an appeal to good people that they should be better that 
we must make, because it is these good people who have the 
power to make the world better. It isn’t Pharisaism, it 
isn’t indifference to the lowest, that makes men and women 
band together to reinterpret their own moral ideals. It is 
not Pharisaism which makes them criticise existing doc- 
trines of religion or forms of church organization, to try to 
give new and broader applications of the principles of 
religion. 

There are people, some, who do not care for religion, jus- 
tice, and humanity. These people need to be reached, need 
to be converted. But, when we have come to a certain 
measure of moral insight, then we are confronted by the 
next step and the next demand. . It is one thing to pull an 
oar in a dory, and it is another thing when ‘the young men 
in the racing shell try to do their best. It is not enough to 
tug at the oar : the fact that the boat is itself in rapid motion 
complicates the situation. It is possible for the oar to re- 
tard instead of propelling. They must be trained to their 
work under the conditions they will need in the race. 

Does the conscience of good people take hold upon the 
actual questions which the world to-day must settle, so that 
the morality is not a retarding but a propelling influence? 
Does religion, as manifested in our churches, shine before 
thinking men as a beacon light? Do they look forward, or 
do they look timidly backward ? 

There must be continual reformation, continual criticism, 
of our own faith, if it is to be kept pure. One of those 
half-truths which we often hear and which we often utter 
is that we should pay more attention to the positive and 
constructive side of religion, and less to the destructive 
and critical side. That is a half-truth, and a_ half-truth 
that is very important. That faith which remains after the 
winnowing process of criticism is more valuable than that 
which has been blown away, but the winnowing process 
was necessary. What would you say to a legislature which 
should ordain, “‘We must be constructive, we may add to 
legislation ; but we must never repeal any law or criticise 
it”? In avery few years its system would be altogether 
unworkable, overladen with all sorts of useless and contra- 
dictory enactments. So it must ever be with the progress 
of the human soul in righteousness and in truth. New 
thought annuls the old superstition. ‘True construction de- 
mands perpetual criticism. 

The words “zo the uttermost” express the spirit of. all true 


religion. It is the peculiar glory of the so-called Evangelical — 


type that it has fixed its thought on the uttermost man, and 
has sought to bring to him a message so concrete, so definite, 
so tender and personal that his heart shall be touched. 
To the uttermost man it says: “The great God saw you in 
your sin, and sent his only Son to die for you. He knew 
that you could do nothing: he knew that you had gone 
astray. With his own blood he redeemed you. You in your 
weakness. can only accept what he freely offers you. Do this, 
and you become a new creature.” 

Let us say that the man who has. been sunk in sensuality 
hears the message, and believes it. He sings :— 


“Hallelujah! ’Tis done: I believe on the Son; 
I am saved by the blood of the Crucified One.” 


This is the expression of a real experience. The man has 
begun a new life: what shall he do? The first answer is: 
«Go down and save some one else from sensualism, from in- 
temperance, from unbelief?” Yes; but is that all? Does 


the man himself not need to be still further uplifted? Z7%e_ 


uttermost man ts saved; but is he saved unto the uttermost?. 


He is saved from sensuality? Yes! He is saved from 
his old unbelief? Yes! But he is dogmatic, natrow- 
minded, intolerant, ignorant. There are whole realms 
of the spirit of which he knows nothing. Shall he. be 
encouraged to enter them? Shall he trust himself to the 
uttermost to the divine forces? 

He has faith. What is the next step? “Add to your 
faith virtue.” What does that mean? Does it not mean 


that the new convert shall learn to recognize all the manly. 


virtue that there is, and to rejoice in it? How full the world 
is of noble strife! He sees some strong, brave man doing a 


deed of noble rectitude, and his eyes kindle, and he cries;. 


“That is a virtue: I love it, and there is a master who can 
teach me the next lesson!” 

And then the warning voice comes: “Hold! That way 
danger lies! That man whom you admire is an unbeliever: 
he has not passed through your experience.” 

Whai, then, shall the man do? Shall he go on toward 
manly freedom, or shall the word of religion be only: 
“Trouble not yourself with new questionings. Go back and 
save some one lower than yourself.” It is a critical moment, 
and the issue cannot be evaded. 

“Add to virtue knowledge.” What does that mean? 
Real knowledge or only some safe substitute for it? If it 


means real knowledge, it means that the convert is not to: 


apologize for the search for truth: he is to follow truth unto 


the uttermost. He is living in God’s world, and now he. 


seeks to know what God’s world is like. What are its laws? 
What are its forces? What isits real history? He has read 
his Bible: what is the fullest knowledge men have about it? 
How was it written? How has it been preserved? How is 
it to be studied? He has come to love Jesus of Nazareth. 
Now he asks, ‘‘ How may I come to a full knowledge of his 
real place in human history?” Again the warning voice 
comes: ‘‘ That way danger lies. There are questions you 
must not ask lest the answers contradict the faith that is 
already yours. Rather do you go back and tell the old, old 
story to some one who needs to hear it.” 


At each step in the development of a soul such a crisis 


must come. ‘The answer which yesterday satisfied satisfies 


no longer. There comes the possibility of something larger’ 


and finer, but it must be bought at a price. 

The besetting sin of good people, especially when they 
are organized into churches, is that they fail to recognize the 
significance of these crises. They have already formulated 
the faith, and they do not wish to have their work disturbed. 
They do not realize that it is necessary for the good thing 
to be made better, in order to do the work of religion. 

But the moment a man is brought to a point where he 
must choose between a higher and a lower course, the old 
moral struggle, the struggle against easily besetting sin, 
begins for him anew. The minister of the gospel sits alone 
in his study. He is a good man according to the standard 
of his world. He is free from many of the temptations 


against which other men are struggling. And yet is he’ 


struggling with temptation,—a temptation which comes to 
him in such subtle forms as almost to deceive the very elect. 
Years ago he promised faithfully to preach a creed which to 
him seemed the very truth of God. Joyously and zealously 
he preached it, for with all his heart he believed it. But 
with years of patient study other thoughts have comé 
To-day he is conscious that he believes more, not less; but, 


try as he will to disguise the fact, he is conscious that he 


does not believe the statements which in most solemn 


fashion he promised to preach. The words which once © 


were so full of life, now sound unreal to him. | 
What shall he do? There is no outward pressure upon 


_ him,. No man will condemn him, should he choose a course: . 
of pious expediency. Absolute candor is a recognized . 
virtue in the laboratory: it has not yet been insisted upon. . 
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as essential to the pulpit. Good men will advise that he 
should not speak his uttermost thought. 

' Is not this a moral crisis of the same kind which every 
man must meet? The sinner in the slums has his problem. 
His sin is not so obvious to him as it is to one who looks at 
it from above. Indeed, it is hard for him to see that it is a 
sin: the people who are around him do not so consider it. 
His victory comes only when he chooses the higher alterna- 
tive that he sees. ; 

+ So it must be with the minister in his study. The good 
people who are around him cannot solve his problem for 
him. They become his tempters when they stand between 
him and his conscience. He knows that it is a moral prob- 
lem. He knows that for him insincerity is no trivial thing : 
it is a sin. 

_ Now the reason why some of us who have passed through 
such struggles put so much emphasis on the work of liberal- 
izing the church is because we want to save the church from 
complicity in a real sin against sensitive consciences. 

The Christian Church in the attempt to define and 
strengthen its position has from time to time set forth 
authoritative statements of what must be believed and 
taught. It is the natural tendency of every religious organ- 
ization to establish some test of orthodoxy to which its 
members must conform. We believe that this is not only a 
usurpation, but it is a temptation to insincerity. Phillips 
Brooks, a man personally evangelical in faith, in a discrim- 
inating essay set forth the real evils against which all who 
join themselves together in churches must be on their guard. 
“ Orthodoxy,” he said, ‘is an attempt to free — shall we not 
say to rob?—truth of its essential peril. ... Orthodoxy in 
the church is very much what prejudice is to a single mind. 
It is the premature conceit of certainty. It is the treatment 
of the imperfect as if it were the perfect. Orthodoxy is a 
false crystallization which has forever to be broken and 
redissolved in life. In certain stages of development,” he 
says, “it is necessary. But it must be compelled to know 
its inferior importance and to keep its inferior place. It is 
an arrogant and pushing thing. It is always crowding into 
thrones where it has no right. ... As soon as it tries to set 
bounds to reverent thought and speculation, it is bad; and by 
a noble law of their nature men will feel its badness, and it 
will lose its power over them.” 

The tendency to “a false crystallization” of opinion, to 
a premature conceit of knowledge, exists in all churches. 
Orthodoxy, in the sense in which Phillips Brooks used it, is 
not to be confounded with any particular form of doctrine. 
Channing protested against the tendency to establish a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy. The essence of it is in the attempt to set 
arbitrary and conventional limits to the development of relig- 
ious thought and life. So long as the barriers are far ahead 
of us, they do not hamper our freedom, When we come up 
to them, they become obstacles to be removed. Everything 
which interferes with the effort of man to perfect himself 
and to perfect the society to which he belongs must give way. 
We cannot be permanently satisfied with any conception of 
religion which does not ally itself with all the forward-look- 
ing movements of the world. It must be nothing less than 

. the unmeasured thirst for good.” 

_. A body of people satisfied with themselves, who come to- 
gether to criticise others, is a travesty on the idea of a church. 
But it is a very different thing when, filled with a great ideal, 
it refuses to set bounds to it or to acknowledge the bounds 
set even by the best of men. Its gospel must have free 
course. Its criticism is in reality self-criticism. A truly lib- 
eral church is composed of people who, first of all, belong to 
the church universal. They identify themselves with its 
spirit, they rejoice in its measure of success. They believe 
in organization, but they recognize its dangers. The church 
as it exists to-day is full of the promise of good things to 
come, but it is full of imperfection and error, The one fatal 
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error is to treat the imperfect as if it were the perfect, to 
treat good men as if they did not need to be made better. 
The only safety is in perfect freedom. 

When thus he shuts himself from fuller life, he must again 
be startled by the call, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” For a time he may be bewildered, thinking that 
the words must have been addressed to another, and not to 
him; for he had supposed that the kingdom of heaven had 
already fully come in his heart. Then with a new penitence 
and with a fresh hope he takes up his journey, saying,— 


“Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth when I began.” 


And of that journey there is indeed no end. It is no task 
that can be completed, it is no knowledge that can be ex- 
hausted. It is enough that he becomes conscious of a power 
that reaches unto the uttermost. It reached him in his utter- 
most depth of need; and, were he to rise to the uttermost of 
human achievement, it would still be infinitely beyond him. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not pray for crutches, but for wings Phillips Brooks. 
Sd 


Christianity reaches down from heaven this golden ladder, 
by which the loftiest soul and the lowliest intellect can begin 
to climb toward God, — the ladder of the truth of God’s pa- 
ternity.— Chapin. 

ae 


Meeting God as a daily friend, questions of miracle and 
inspiration, of the date of the Pentateuch or the authorship 
of John, may be tranquilly left to the issues of learning and 
sound reasoning.— Martineau, 


a 


Not in liberating nations, not in saving worlds, does our 
work consist, but in living to be perfect, as God is perfect, in 
unwearied activity, in humbly walking before God. By mak- 
ing these attributes our own, we become children of the High- 
est.— /urness. 

& 


God does not give grace until the hour of trial comes. 
But, when it does come, the amount of grace and the nature 
of the special grace required is vouchsafed. Do not perplex 
thyself with what is needed for future emergencies : to-morrow 
will bring its promised grace along with to-morrow’s trials.— 
J. R. Macduff. 

as 


True greatness, first of all, is a thing of the heart. It is 
all alive with robust and generous sympathies. It is neither 
behind its age nor too far before it. It is up with its age, 
and ahead of it only just so far as to be able to lead its 
march. It cannot slumber, for activity is a necessity of its 
existence. It is no reservoir, but a fountain.— Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. 

rd 


The Infinite Goodness is not far off, but near us... . The 
evening shade, the guarded sleep, the morning resurrection, 
every bounty that falls from heaven, every bounty that 
springs from earth, every loving heart that blesses us, every 
sacred example that wins us, all these are the revelation, the 
manifested love of the One, all-holy, all-perfect, whom to 
know is life— Dr. Dewey. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


“Die when I may, I want it said of me by those who 
know me best that I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a flower would grow.” —From a 
private letter to Speed. 


Tall, homely man ; but alla man, 
The foremost man we love to praise ; 
The one who lived on nature’s plan 
Through trying times and darksome days. 
Thy sombre visage meets our view 
And sense of sadness doth impart, 
The while we know thee good and true, 
O generous soul and tender heart! 


Whoever in thy presence came 

Had always kindness to him shown, 
So that the whisper of thy name 

At once thy sympathy made known. 
No mother heart or child or man 

Had cold rebuff from lips of thine; 
And, when thy face they’d after scan, 

Remembrance made it seem divine. 


This jewelled sentence comes again, 
Expressing what thy life made clear. 
It is like sunshine after rain 
Or when the flowers of spring appear. 
“ Die when I will, let this be said, 
I plucked the thistles in my way, 
And planted seeds of flowers instead 
To blossom with the bliss of May.’’ 


This was thy way to take the ill 
And give it good, to leave behind 
The memory of thy presence still, 
Rose-breathing on the summer wind. 
O Lincoln, noble-hearted soul, 
How wondrous would such working be 
If we our lives would so control 
And keep the pattern shown by thee! 


A Bird that loves Sap. 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


My bird studies, such as they have been, were 
begun in a city garden. It was not a spot to 
choose for such a purpose, if the world had been 
before me; yet it was not the worst imaginable. 
In fact, it had certain real advantages. The 
narrowness of the field saved me from many 
distractions, and, perhaps, from the paralyzing 
discouragement that is so apt to come over one 
who has undertaken to break his way into a new 
department of knowledge, with no master or 
friend to give him a hand over the hard places. 
A beginner is best off with short lessons. For 
me, certainly, at that stage of the game, two or 
three birds a day were plenty. A man to whom 
a female Maryland yellow-throat was a novelty 


were no words to express it) had little need of 
the countryside in which to exploit his ig- 
norance. 

So it is that I look back upon my hours in 
that city garden with nothing but pleasure. 
Even yet, as I cross it now and then, and 
wonder to see how large the trees have grown, 
I think of the good times, the mornings of hurry 
and excitement,—for I must see all that was to 
be seen before office hours began,—that I en- 
joyed there more than twenty years ago. How 
gladly I would still spend my mornings about 
those trim flower-beds and shrubbery patches 
if I could expect to find in them as many “new 
birds,” or even half as many as they then fur- 
nished! I have said it often, and will say it 
again, the novice is the man to be envied. I 
was like Adam in /zs garden; for to mé, almost 
as truly as to him, the world was just made. 

Well, it was there and then that I saw my first 
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yellow-bellied woodpecker, or sapsucker, as the 


‘bird is otherwise called. I discovered him one 
‘morning in early October, on a white maple- 


tree,—a migrant that had dropped into the gar- 
den to rest on his long journey southward. And 
very strange he looked. Even my newly opened 
eyes had no need to look twice to see that he 
was an utter novelty. Instéad of a red spot on 
the back of his head, he had’a blood-red throat 
and a blood-red crown. 

I stayed by him till the last moment, studying 
his “points”; for as yet I knew not what to call 
him, and at dinner-time, to my delight, he was 
still in the same tree. And there he remained 
for four days. What most surprised me was 
the fact of his keeping so persistently to that 
one maple trunk. He had drilled a few holes 
in the bark, the sap was running and he was 
drinking it. Evidently, hé was an epicure, one 
of the fortunate creatures who are born with a 
sweet tooth; and his nanie, I said to myself, 
suited him to a dot,—for by this time I had con- 
sulted my one bird book (dear old Minot) and 
had made him out. 

Twenty-three years afterward, in August last, 
I was driving with a friend in Franconia, 
N.H., when he turned into a farm road which 
crosses a broad river meadow, on one side of 
which is a larch swamp. “Mr. used 
often to go in there,” my friend remarked. “He 
found some rare plants there, and I should 
think the place ought to be birdy.” “Very 
good,” said I, “while you are down by the river 
hunting for insects, I will push oi the swamp a 
little way and see what I can see.” 

It was a very little way, indeed. The sunny 
edges of a wood are almost invariably more popu- 
lous than the darker interior, and. I was hardly- 


“in the shadow of the first trees before I found 


myself surrounded by a cheerful company,— 
phosbes, wood-peewees, kingbirds, myrtle warb- 
lers, cedar waxwings, and (especially) both kinds 
of crossbills. Then, going a few steps further, 
I came upon two white birches in which were 
several sapsuckers and two or three humming: 
birds. At a height of fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground the bark of the trees had been 
perforated thickly with small holes for the space 
of two feet, more or Jess; and from these holes, 
or at least from some of them, Sap, was running. 

I could stay only a few minutes, but it was 
evident at the first glance what | was going on. 
The woodpecker had prepated a a feast, and the 
humming-birds had come unbidden to share it. 
They were in a very lively mood (thé hummers, 
I mean), hovering before thé holes, squeaking at 


; a great rate (a sure sign of excitement) and now 
and a puzzle (how beautiful she was!—there} : 


and then (another sign of excitement) spreading 
their handsome tails. To see them, one might 
have supposed it to be pairing time. The be- 
havior of the woodpeckers was exactly opposite, 


'—sluggish to the last degree, as if they had sat 


at table so long and eaten so much as to be 
almost incapable of stirring. 

This was on August 12, The next afternoon, 
though the place was several miles from my 
hotel, I was there again, and found both wood- 
peckers and hummers present when I arrived. 
This time I discovered that a few of the smaller 
branches had been tapped, as well as the main 
trunks. “It was very pretty,” my note-book 
says, “to see the humming-birds, with the sun 
on their shining green backs, hovering before 
the holes in the bark.” Once an Antiopa butter- 
fly (one of our largest species) fluttered about 
‘the trees, and finally came to rest upon the belt 
of holes, and stayed a long time, It is a good 
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thing to think of, that any real work we do, 
though it be done only from a selfish motive, is. 
likely to prove of benefit to others as well as 
to ourselves. “No man liveth to himself,” the 
Bible says; and the same is true of woodpeckers, 

Two days later I made the place a third visit. 
One of the sapsuckers was on duty as I came 
up, and one of the humming-birds appeared 
within five minutes: Now, for the first time, I 
saw that the woodpecker, who seemed to be 
“camped” there, as my pencil expressed it, was 
evidently resentful of the smaller bird’s pres- 
ence. And why not? Has a woodpecker no 
right to the result of his own industry? So far 
as I could make out, there was no actual com- 
ing to blows; but I saw many gestures and 
motions, as to the hostile significance of which 
there could be no manner of doubt. Certainly, 
the hummer had none. Once, in fact, the little 
fellow was fairly put to flight. At this, just to 
see what would happen, I went up so close to 


the tree that the woodpecker himself deemed it - 


prudent to withdraw, though he moved only to 
a neighboring spruce. Instantly the hummer 
returned, and fell to enjoying himself. To his 
way of thinking, I must have been a very benevo- 
lent gentleman; but he said nothing, or nothing 
that I understood. I was so near ‘hen that I 
could see his shining tongue. All things con- 
sidered, his was a pretty innocent kind of poach- 
ing, it seemed to me. 

I moved away for a few rods. The wood- 
pecker came back, and in another minute a 
second one joined him. And there the two 
remained until I wearied of watching them. It 
was such laziness as one would hardly have 
expected of any bird. A long period of motion- 
less waiting, a sudden dip of the bill into one of 
the holes,—out of which it came glistening with 
sap,—another long wait, another dip, and so on 
indefinitely. If the humming-birds had not 
stirred the sluggish creatures to activity now 
and then, they would surely have fallen asleep. 
Such indolence and gormandizing must be 
ruinous to any bird’s health, or all our human 
notions of hygiene are erroneous. I believe in 
a leisurely, unhurried life, and am, perhaps; 


; almost too fond of preaching its gospel; but to 
sit all day at table, guzzling sweets! | 


One thing and another hindered me from 
going to the spot, again for sixteen days. Then 
I stepped up to the tree, and, behold! there were 
the two sapsuckers flattened against it, exactly 
as I had left them. No doubt, they had been 
there day after day. I tarried but a few 
minutes, and sawno humming-bird. One thing I 
did see, though it had no connection with the 
woodpeckers and their doings: that was a Cape 
May warbler, a very choice variety in Néw 
England at any time, and the only one that I 
had seen in Franconia after the nesting season, 
To look for one thing is a good way to find 
something else. At least, this is true in the 
practice of field ornithology. It is one of the 
great attractions of that gentle science. _ 

Two days afterward one sapsucker was still 
feeding. That is to say, I saw one. Rain was 
falling before I reached the rendezvous, and I 
did nothing more than to run from the carriage 
into the swamp and out again. Without much 
doubt the bird had’ company within hail. 

This was on the 2d of September. My first 
visit had been on August 12. For three weeks, 
then, the birds had been living on those 
two birches. Not improbably they had been 
doing so for as many weeks before I happened 
to find them. How much longer their stay cons 
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attach to these? “Bye” hasin England no justi- 
fiable existence, except in the salutation “Good- 
bye.” A “bye” at cricket even is not defensible. 
It is a meritorious act on the part of our London 
County Council, to shame our Parliament and 
our railway companies, by substituting by-law 
for bye-law. On some of these points I have 
previously dwelt. Bnt nothing can be done with 
the public until a thing is hammered into its 
head. In this case we need the “damnable 
iteration” with which Falstaff rebuked Prince 
Hal. In the volume of Daniel, from which I 
have recently quoted, by-path is, of course, 
correctly spelled. By-paths, by-gone, and by- 
words are all rightly spelled in Shakespeare. 
It will perhaps be regarded as pedantic to 

ask people to substitute “tiro” for “tyro,” yet 
they ought so to do. “Tiro” is in the Latin a 
recruit, or young soldier. Still more hopeless is 
it to ask them to write “rime” instead of “rhyme,” 
the latter mistake being, as it seems, definitely es- 
tablished in the language. Yet all philologists 
know “rhyme” to be founded ona mistaken asso- 
ciation with “rhythm.” TI turn to “rime” in the 
first popular dictionary which is accessible, the 
“Student’s English Dictionary,” by Ogilvie and 
Annandale, and find under “time” the explanation, 
“The more correct spelling of rhyme.” Daniel, 
whom I have before quoted, writes “ryme.” The 
first use of the word by Shakespeare is in “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Here in the supposedly 
authoritative edition of Wright and Clark, “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,” I find 


tinued I have no meas of telling. I went’ to 
look for them on September 17, and they were 
gone. By that time, we may guess, they were 
on their way to winter quarters, in Mexico, 
perhaps, or Costa Rica, or the West Indies, 
though it is hard'to believe that they could be in 
pritie condition for such a journéy after a 
month or two of uninterrupted “sap-sucking.” 

Tt must not be supposed that Iam’ writing of 
this curious habit of the yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker as if I had discovered something new. 
Thad only discovered it for myself. The very 
name “sapsucker” is proof that the bird’s 
method of feeding had long been a matter of 
Knowledge. Frank Bolles, whosé untimely 
déath a few years ago is still deeply lamented 
by all American nature-lovers, made very pa- 
tient and elaborate studies’ of the subject, espe- 
cially with’a view to determining whether these 
birds lived chiefly upon the sap, or, as some had 
assumed, upon the insects which the flowing of 
the sap attracted. 

He went so far as to shoot several adult birds 
while they were living upon such “orchards” as 
T have described, and subjected their stomachs 
to examination. Then he caught their young 
ones and kept them in captivity. The first ex- 
periment showed that sap was probably the. 
midin article of diet; while the second proved 
that the birds could exist, and for a season 
tlirive, on nothing but diluted maple syrup. In 
fact, they were only too ready to do so. They 
frew inordinately fat, and after about three 
months died; rather suddenly, of “enlargement 
and fatty degeneration of the liver.” So the 
physicians reported to whom the little bodies 
had been sent for autopsy. 

In a wild state a change of season would have 
compelled them sooner to adopt a change of 
diet. Even in a state of nature, however, as I 
have already said, the gormandizing of the sap- 
sucker has all the appearance of a good thing 
ovétdoné. IfI might venture a guess, I should 
say that the birds would live longer and the 
species be more common if they had never 
discovered this very luxurious method’ of sub- 
sistence. In their case, as in that of human 
Beings, ease is the mother of disease. High 
living is short living. 

WeELiesiry Hits, Mass. 


“Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme,” 


accompanied by no comments. In the First Folio 
the word is spelled “rime,”—a fact the editors 
complacently ignore. In every other case in 
which I have consulted the First Folio it reads 
“time,” and the modern. editor substitutes 
“thyme.” . Milton, in the first edition of “Para. 
dise Lost,” has 


“Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime,” 


which, I may incidentally mention, is a transla- 
tion or paraphrase of Ariosto’s,— 


“Cosa non detta in prosa mai né in rima.” 


Where the best scholars fail in reforming a 
heresy I, of course, despair of success ; and the 
matter is not, after all, of supreme importance. 
“Rhodomontade” is a similar mistake which is 
of frequent occurrence. The real form is, of 
course, “Rodomontade,” being descriptive of 
the vaporings of Rodomonte, a brave but boast- 
ful leader of the Saracens in the “Orlando 
Furioso.” Who, in this case, first brought in 
the superfluous “h” I knownot. It can scarcely 
be due to some confused association with Rhodes 
or Rhododendron. I may mention again as a 
curious instance of the misquotation now almost 
universal that Hazlitt, in Bohn’s edition of his 
works, is made to speak of “primroses that 
lcome before the swallow dares” instead of 
daffodils” in one of the best-known passages in 
Shakespeare. 

One of the results of the general dissemination 
of half-knowledge is that the scholar should 
be provided with, or should himself provide, an 
almost entire stock of new quotations. Many of 
our most familiar quotations, in spite of their 
beauty and appropriateness, are worn thread- 
bare; atid there is an inexhaustible supply in the 
mines that have already been quarried. One 
might surely be supposed to have heard by now 
the last of the statement that the English “take 
their pleasures sadly,” fathered on Froissart, 
but not to be found in that writer. People 


Modern Corruption of Language. 


I dare not attempt fully to illustrate my quarrel 
with modern corruptions of language. There 
are a few men I know who would bring every- 
thing to the standard of convenience, and would 
seriously commend the use of a language such 
as Volapiik. For them I do not write. The 
climax of ignorance is surely reached when we 
find a society describing itself on its formation 
as Ornithological, and announcing its purpose 
as being to improve the breed of dogs !—that of 
bad taste.is approached when men write that 
“it goes without saying,” as is daily done. A 
mistake, which dates from early days, is to be 
found in some old writers of establi-hed reputa- 
tion, and is constantly employed by men who 
should know better, in using the phrase “from | 
whence.” “Whence,” of course, involves the 
“from.” If a man does not see the absurdity of 
such 4 phrase, I can only counsel him to extend 
his heresy, and try the effect of “to thither,”— 
oneé utterance being as defensible as the other. 
These are, I admit, cases of grave mistake. To 
deal with lighter matters: Why should men now 
talk of “bye-paths ?” What signification do they 
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should, for very shame, cease to misapply cuz 
bono, the meaning of which is quite different 
from that ordinarily assigned to it, and “of that 
ilk,” which is wrong nine times out of ten when 
used. I would fain, however, stop quotations 
of great beauty when they have become vulgar- 
ized. Surely, 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 


has been employed oftenenough. “Conspicuous 
by his absence,” which few know to be practi- 
cally translated from Tacitus, is scarcely to be 
regarded as a quotation. It is used ad nauseam, 
but may be accepted as a current locution con- 
venient in its way. Still fewer know that we are 
indebted to Tacitus for “They make a solitude 
and call it peace,” and the reproach of “forsak- 
ing the setting sun and turning to the rising.” 
These quotations cannot be said to have been 
vulgarized. Sheridan supplies a batch of quo- 
tations that are almost, but not quite, too 
familiar. The same may be said of Tennyson, 
though, perhaps, as regards conversation rather 
than writing. Few can say “Come into the 
garden” without adding “Maud.” A man would 
scarcely dare, in these later days, to draw again 
the picture of an institution 


“With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair.” 


Or repeat, except in joke, concerning a too long- 
winded orator,— 


“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


“A well-graced actor,” 


“Beauty when unadorned adorned the most,” 
and 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety”— 


must be taken as representative of scores of 
things that can never be forgotten, but have 
served their purpose. I know one writer into 
whose compositions the lines concerning the 
teacup times of hood and hoop or while the 
patch was worn intrude as regularly as King 
Charles the First intruded into Mr. Dick’s 
Memorial,—which last is itself an illustration 
that has done good service, and might be put on 
the retired list. 

If I do not attempt to give many new quota- 
tions, it is because such are inexhaustible. I 
could supply thousands as good as any in use 
and not perceptibly impoverish the stock. The 
“Festus” of my old friend Philip James Bailey, 
of whose death twoscore years ago—though he 
is still happily alive—I recently read with 
amazement, would alone furnish scores of sen- 
tences pithy or poetical, and quite worthy to 
take rank as gnomes. Shakespeare has not yet 
been half used. All can people Windsor with 
sights and sounds of “sweet Anne Page”; yet 
who ever thinks of Launce’s nameless sister, who 
is “as white as a lily and as small as a wand,”— 
surely the very picture of sweet English maiden- 
hood? Beaumont and. Fletcher are never 
quoted, yet I could draw thence passages of 
tenderness and beauty unrivalled except in 
Shakespeare. Think, for instance, of the girl 
who, dressed as a page, has followed her lover 
to the wars, and finds his sword directed against 
her throat. A second Viola, she is willing to 
accept death at the hands of her lover, and 
says, encouraging him to kill her,— 


“Strike, ’tis not a life, 
Tis byt a piece of childhood thrown away,” 
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I think, but am not sure, that it is Suckling 
who makes a lover declare concerning his 
mistress,— 


“Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name,— 


surely, an exquisite comparison. But the sub- 
ject, as I said, is inexhaustible.—Sylvanus 
Urban, in the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Literature. 


American Traits.* 


Few intelligent Americans will read this book 
without finding occasion to make protests of 
various kinds. But, also, intelligent readers of 
the book, who are open-minded and willing to 
see how American life looks from the point of 
view of an educated German, will find much 
to stimulate thought and to raise important ques- 
tions concerning the quality and methods of our 
culture. In five essays Prof. Miinsterberg states 
with the utmost plainness and frankness, as he 
sees them, important facts relating to the train- 
ing and culture of American men and women. 
He is a stout advocate of German methods, and 
will not admit that the American republic is so 
superior as we are apt to think it is, even in po- 
litical economy and democracy. As an instance 
of his independence, the fact may be cited that 
in discussing Anverican democracy he takes up 
the ten points made by President Eliot in his 
American Contributions to Civilization, and 
makes counter-statements concerning similar 
services rendered bythe German nation. While 
he sees the differences, he will not admit that the 
advantage is all on the side of the republic. He 
says we are moving toward aristocracy, while 
Germany at the same time is moving toward 
democracy. 

The essay on Women is one of the most im- 
portant in the book, because, while advocating 
their higher education, and admitting that the 
suffrage may without danger be granted to them, 
he contrasts greatly to our disadvantage, as he 
thinks, the position of the educated woman in 
Germany and in America. He thinks we are in 
danger of incurring the effemination of art, re- 
ligion, and all the higher forms of: culture in 
public life. We are giving, he says, the theatre, 
the concert, the exhibition of art, the school, 
and the church into the hands of women, 
whereas in Germany they are controlled by men. 
While only five per cent. of those who attend 
art exhibitions are men in America, he says that 
in Germany at least fifty per cent. are men. 
This fact marks a national difference which he 
thinks is not desirable. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE INTELLECT: AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE ORIGIN AND MISSION OF THE AMERI 
cAN SPIRIT. By Charles Ferguson, New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. go 
cents—In a former work, Zhe Religion of 
Democracy, the author set forth, in a most in- 
teresting, almost startling manner, ideas which 
he here develops further. The “Affirmative 
Intellect,” according to him, is that attitude and 
disposition of man which, instead of merely re- 
flecting upon things, advances upon them with 
positive, aggressive intention, and proceeds to 
mould them for the realization of its own ideals. 
The heart and the will of man carry in them- 
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selves the real law of life. The conception of 
an external law, to which man must subordinate 
himself, is a superstition. In the depths of a 
man are real freedom and creative power. The 
true original sin of men consists in the rejection 
of the human ideal and the search for a non- 
human law of good and evil. The secret of 
progress lies in the spontaneous attempt of 
living man to assimilate to his own nature new 
circumstances,—to find himself and to make 
himself at home in a larger world. Christianity 
is the attempt to do away with an old world 
order, governed by authority and supposed 
necessity, and to put in its place this new, 
creative life of the “Affirmative Intellect.” The 
American Spirit is the result of the slow, vacil- 
lating evolution of historic Christianity. This 
positive, creative Americanism’ is to be propa- 
gated by the university, and in this work the 
Protestant Episcopal Caurch is to play a promi- 
nent part. What are we to say of this book? 
First, that some readers will find nothing what- 
ever in it, Legal minds, likewise those who 
delight only in formal logical philosophy, will 
turn away from it in impatience or even disgust. 
For the book is ab ld declaration of a daring 
mind, the utterance of a man who is not afraid 
to run counter to many strong currents of 
thought. Conservative minds, to», will prob- 
ably find in Mr. Ferguson’s book only the 
ravings of a somewhat poorly balanced though 
undoubtedly bright thinker. But those who 
have faith in man, who believe that his life is 
not to be bound, but only helped by the in- 
heritance of the past, who believe that the 
possibilities of the soul are too great to be 
to be stated by the formal reasonings of philos- 
ophy or limited by the laws of natural science, 
will find here a brave and cheering message 
from a kindred spirit. Nor will they be turned 
away from its truth and courage by the mixt- 
ure of mistake found with them. In a time 
when we are surfeited by the literature of in- 
violable, universal law, and the teaching that 
assures us. that we are but helpless creatures of 
one divine will, it is refreshing to hear a v ‘ice 
raised to tell us that we are, or at least can be, 
creators and masters. 


IsRAEL PUTNAM, PIONEER, RANGER, AND 
MAJOR-GENERAL, 1718-1790. By William Far- 
rand Livingston. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—It is 
not a little strange that Mr. Livingston, though 
dedicating his book to Williams College, as the 
Alma Mater of Col. Ephraim Williams, under 
whom at Lake George Putnam did his best 
fighting in the French and Indian War, says not 
a word of Col. Williams’s will, written on the 
edge of battle, wherein he made that bequest 
which founded Williams College and gave to it 
the pious colonel’s name. Mr. Livingston has 
written a good life of Putnam, under the three 
aspects which are indicated on his title-page. 
There is no boasting, no setting-up for the old 
hero of any claim that cannot easily be made 
out, no smoothing-over of his illiteracy, express- 
ing itself in forms of spelling in comparison 
with which Washington’s was the perfection of 
orthography. In regard to the more mythical 
side of Putnam’s story, with its incidents of the 
wolf’s den and the famous stairway ride, the 
balance of judgment is held very steadily, with 
the result that in the latter case we have our 
choice of a rocky stairway or a cow-path, con- 
siderably less dangerous, that terminated at 
nearly the same point. The popular preference 

will of course be for the more dangerous 
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route. With regard to the degree of Putnam’s 
responsibility for the Long Island defeat, Mr. 
Livingston’s leaning is clearly to the side of 
mercy. In general, he writes with sound dis- 
crimination and ina style that will engage the 
interest of boys as well as grown-up men. Some 
forty illustrations of the most varied character 
are a very great addition to the value of the 
book, of which, by some subtler kind of wireless 
telegraphy, we trust the doughty hero is aware. 


LETTERS OF MARTHA LEBARON GODDARD, 
Selected by Sarah Theo. Brown. With Recol- 
lections by Nathan Haskell Dole. Worcester; 
Davis & Banister. For sale,by Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.— Out of many letters, Mrs. Brown 
has selected passages which, as. put together, 
make a running comment on domestic affairs 
and public events for nearly thirty years. Read- 
ing these careful selections, we find interesting 
sketches of men and things as they came into, 
public view from time to time. We see, for 
instance, what kind of an impression was made 
upon an intelligent woman by Mrs. Macready’s 
readings, by the speeches of Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, and Frederick Douglass. We 
have something about notable books and the 
impression they made upon their first appear- 
ance, about lecturers, such as Prof. Tyndall and 
Mr. Froude. In short, whatever was interest- 
ing to intelligent people in Boston and 
Worcester and the surrounding country was 
likely to find a place in these elegant sketches 
of contemporary life. Those who knew nothing 
of these things will be instructed by reading 
about them, and those who were part of the 
events as they happened will take pleasure in 
recalling their experiences. The highly appre- 
ciative “Recollections” by Nathan Haskell Dole 
add interest to these reminiscences. 


Goria Deo, An Undenominational Hymnal 
for All Services of the Church. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price $1.25,—This is an 
admirable collection of 767 hymns and chants, 
followed by the Psalter, arranged for responsive 
reading. An excellent feature in it, not often 
found, is that every hymn is given under the 
music; that is to say, all the verses are written 
between the staves, every word under the note 
to which it is to be sung, instead of having one 
verse so placed, and the other verses by them- 
selves beneath. The great advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious. The selection, both 
of music and of words, seems unusually good. 
It takes a wide range, including music for the 
church, for the home, for the young people’s 
meeting, and for the Sunday-school. The so- 
called liberal churches would find some of the 
hymns not necessary or appropriate, but, con- 
sidering the main uses which the book is in- 
tended to meet, it is, theologically as well as 
practically, very broad. The book is very 
plainly and handsomely printed, though the 
paper is rather thin; and, if the large amount of 
material be taken into account, it is remarkably 
low-priced. It will find many competitors in 
the constituency to which it is addressed; but it 
will hold its own with most, if not all, of them. 


Miscellaneous. 


Koerner’s masterpiece, the tragedy of Zriny, 
holds still its popularity on the stage as well as 
among the classics of German literature. Frank- 
lin J. Holzwarth, professor of the German lan- 
guage and literature i in Syracuse University, has 
edited it with introduction’ and notes for the 
benefit of somewhat advanced German students; 
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and it may now be had in the Modern Language 
Series published by D. C. Heath & Co. Koer- 
ner, the Saxon soldier-poet, is one of the most 
interesting characters of Germany, either in its 
history or its literature ; and this drama, the 
theme of which is taken from Hungarian history 
of the sixteenth century, contains the writer’s 
most profound sentiments, and brings one into 
close accord with his personality. 


To bracket, in a note like this, two numbers of 
Mr. Mosher’s Bibelot smacks of irreverence, es- 
pecially when they are two such numbers as 
those for January and February. We make no 
apology for our tardiness, because these are 
things which do not depend for their significance 
ona particular time. They will be as pertinent 
a year hence asnow. The January number is 
devoted to Mr. William Ernest Henley’s “Lon- 
don Voluntaries,” and certain “Rhymes and 
Rhythms.” The selections are almost entirel 
those of Mr. Henley’s irregular measures, ey 
ing with the unspeakably tender “Epilogue” of 
1897. Another number is promised that shall 
give prominence to Mr. Henley’s lyrical expres- 
Sion. The February Sibelof is a reprint of 
Browning’s essay on his beloved Shelley. In 
giving the title of the book in which the essay 
originally appeared in 1852, there is an absurd 
mistake. It was written to introduce a collec- 
tion of Shelley’s letters, which proved to be 
fraudulent. It is amusing to find Browning ad- 
miring the close correspondence between the let- 
ters and Shelley’s poetry, which was, of course, 
the result of the forger’s careful study of the 
poetry. Browning’s comments are a great com- 
pliment to the forger’s ingenuity. The essay is 
confirmatory of the naturalness of Browning’s 
obscurity. Here in prose, as elsewhere in poe- 
nye the expression is difficult. As the comment 
of one great poet on another, the essay has pro- 
found interest, and there are passages in it that 
have an alluring beauty. 


Literary Notes. 


Stephen Phillips’s “Ulysses” and Benjamin 
Kidd’s “The Principles of Western Civilization” 
have been published this week by the Mac- 
millan Company. Two notable books! 


The February American Boy (Sprague Pub- 
lishing Co., Detroit, Mich.) comes to us sug- 
gestive of winter in its front cover illustration 
of boys coasting. The stories in this number 
will prove highly interesting to a live boy, and 
will not prove uninteresting to grown folk. 


It must not be forgotten that the pamphlet by 
Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D.D., entitled 
The Unitarian Church, and giving a statement 
of its history and characteristics, was issued by 
the American Unitarian Association for free 
distribution, and may be had upon application 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


One of the curious features of New York City 
with which out-of-town theatre-goers are un- 
acquainted is the Italian Marionette Theatre 
on Spring Street, near Broadway. Curiosity 
in this interesting institution will be stimulated 
by a descriptive article concerning it in the 
Century for March, by Francis H. Nichols, for 
which Mr. Keller has made some striking draw- 
ings. 

Since the announcement of Thomas Dixon, 
Jr’s forthcoming novel, “The Leopard’s Spots,” 
the publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., have 
received unusual advance orders, one of the 
first being a telegram for one thousand copies 
from a Norfolk, Va., firm that predicts a great 
run. It is a political novel of the South since 
the war, pons the negro question from the 
point of view of the Southern white man, an 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for the South, it is said. 


Of all branches of photography, landscape is 
the most popular with amateurs,—not that it is 
the easiest, but because an ever-varying field is 
open to picture-makers. A few simple rules 
for success are indicated in the March Delineator 
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1n the first of the series on “Pictorial Photogra- 
phy,” by Juan C. Abel, former editor of the 
Photographic Times. A number of remarkable 
examples of landscape photography are repro- 
duced, and emphasize the points made in the 
text. 


The Macmillan Company announce the pub- 
lication of Experimental Sociology, written by 
Frances A. Kellor, a graduate student in the 
University of Chicago. The book is the result 
of original investigation, much of which has not 
been previously undertaken; and it presents 
first-hand data regarding the much-discussed 
Southern Convict System and the Negro, throw- 
ing light upon his capabilities from a new 
point of view, the study of bodies, minds, 
and surroundings of individuals being made 
with the aid of scientific instruments and 
methods. ‘These results are presented so 
clearly and simply that the general reader can 
follow the details as easily as the specialist. 
The object has been to interest the lay as well 
as scientific reader. Price $2.00, postage 15 
cents. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’’ with statement publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Renan’s Souvenirs. By Irving Babbitt. 
_ , From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Principles of Western Civilization, By Benjamin Kidd. 


$2.00. 
From The Abbey Press, New York. 
From Death to Life. By Harry Marschner. 

From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The Giant’s Gate. By Max Pemberton. $1.50. 
Wolfville Days. By Alfred Henry Lewis. Poco. 

The Methods of Lady Walderhurst. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. $1.25. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosepH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christt- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 


By Samuet A. Extor, D.D. 
Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and. administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 

ee 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 
The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the fiscal year 1900-1901. 
———— 
These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTON. 
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THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, = - - Boston, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = . 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 


Boston. 


starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 


Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 


been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 


the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 
Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 
Address Christian Register Association 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Red, White, and Blue! 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 


It seems quite strange that boys who play 

In pure white snow the livelong day 

Don’t grow more white toward night : instead 
Their hands and faces get quite red ! 

And then again, ’tis sometimes true, 

Their lips and noses get quite blue! 

So, seen against a background white, 

They area patriotic sight! 


For the Christian Register. 


Violet’s Paper Dolls. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


Violet Romney—isn’t that a pretty name?— 
had a charming family of dolls. First, there 
was the golden-haired, pink-cheeked, dark eyed 
beauty which Aunt Helen had brought from 
Paris, with a trailing gown of latest style and a 
beaded wrap and a picture hat, only fully appre- 
ciated by a fashionable lady herself. Then 
there was the round-eyed baby in long dresses, 
who just fitted the cradle, and was therefore 
rocked to sleep in spite of modern teaching on 
that important subject. Perhaps the dearest of 
all was Miss Molly, whose flaxen braids bore no 
end of. brushing, and whose wardrobe, though 
less elegant than Mamzell’s, was much more 
satisfactory in point of variety and convenience. 
Oh, yes, there were other dolls, too; but, if I 
stop to tell you of them all, I shall never come 
to my story. 

It happened once, however, by a not uncom- 
mon change in the course of human events that 
Violet put away all these dolls, shut the entire 
family in a big nursery drawer, and began a 
period of absolute devotion to paper dolls. 
Paper dolls have certainly their good points, and 
these were fascinating. What is nicer than to 
borrow a leaf of the dining-room table from 
cook, set it up on two chairs, and use it as a 
low table for cutting and pasting and enjoying 
paper-doll dressmaking and millinery? Don’t 
ever use a high table, where you have to swing 
your feet and things keep slipping beyond reach, 
but do as Violet did, when she sat on a hassock 
on one side, with Clara Hovey, her especiallest 
friend, on the other, and spread out before her 
the loveliest sheets of shaded paper, some shin- 
ing like satin, some delicate and filmy like silk 
tissue, some velvety or rough, which makes up 
beautifully for coats and hats. Z 

The gold and silver paper was used sparingly, 
chiefly as heading for dainty tissue rufflings or 
edgings for brocaded bodices. When Violet’s 
big sister Margaret bought the girls different 
widths of real paper lace from a box factory, 
their satisfaction was complete; and, when I 
remember all the lovely gowns they made and 
the fun they had, it makes me wish to stop tell- 
ing this story and make some just like them 
myself, especially if Margaret would cut the 
patterns as she did for Violet and Clara. 

Each girl had a long box for her materials, 
and another for her dolls and their wardrobes. 
All through the heavy February storm, when 
school didn’t keep, they worked busily, making 
morning and afternoon and evening dresses, 
gowns for visiting and church and dinners and 
balls and afternoon teas, and even wedding 
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gowns with long, long trains and lacy veils, to 
say nothing of aprons and jackets and the like. 

When the storm was over and the sleighing 
was good, Violet went with Margaret in the 
sleigh to spend an hour with her grandmother, 
who lived in one of the city suburbs. She took 
her box of paper dolls with her to show her 
work to one who always appreciated it. She 
was very happy over the general admiration, and 
thought up several brilliant new combinations. 
When they were ready to start back, she tucked 
the box in under the buffalo robe on the front 
seat where John was to sit and drive. 

Nobody ever knew just how it happened; but, 
when they reached home, the box was gone. 
John hadn’t even known it was there, for Violet 
happened to slip it in just as John had run back 
up the steps to get a package grandmamma was 
sending to Violet's mamma. 

“Yes, it was all my own fault,” said Violet, 
sorrowfully. John offered to drive back and 
see if it had been flung out as he settled the 
robe around him at the start, but Margaret said 
it would do no good, as it was already dark. 

Poor Violet went to bed that night with red 
eyes. ‘You see, mamma,” she wailed, “I never 
shall have time to make all those things again; 
for we go away for the spring vacation, and 
there will not be a chance tillsummer. Besides, 
I’ve used every scrap of that silk tissue paper; 
and they said at the store that it was imported, 
and they hadn’t another sheet of it in stock. 
Oh dear, oh dear!” and no reminders of the 
family of dolls tucked away in the nursery 
drawer served to comfort her. 

The next day was Saturday, and school did 
not keep. Clara had a sore throat, and Mrs. 
Romney thought Violet had better not go over 
theré. 

“T don’t want to go there, anyway,” pro- 
tested Violet, mournfully. “What would I want 
to see her lovely paper dolls for, when I haven’t 
any ?” 

“Don't cry, sister,” said Margaret, cheerfully. 
“There are other paper dolls where those came 
from, and perhaps some day”— : 

“No,” broke in Violet, firmly: “I don’t want 
any more, only just my own, There aren’t any 
more just like them, and I age never make 
such pretty things again anyway.” 

To comfort her, Margaret promised to take 
her to the settlement sewing class that afternoon. 
Violet had often asked to go when Margaret 
came home with stories of the little girls whom 
she met there once every week. Two or three 
times’ Margaret had entertained them at the 
house; and then Violet had played with them 
and shown them her dolls, though that was 
before the paper doll era. 

Violet started with a disconsolate face, though 
she brightened somewhat as the little girls 
crowded round her sister with a shy word of 
greeting for herself. They were already busily 
working on théir pretty pink aprons when a 
fresh-faced girl came hurrying in, her eyes glow- 
ing with excitement. ; 

“Why, Frieda Neumann, what makes you so 
late?” exclaimed one of the scholars. 

“O teacher,” began Frieda, breathlessly, “I 
didn’t mean to be late; but I had to go down to 
the police station before I came. aes most won- 
derful thing has happened tome.” The children 
stopped their sewing in their desire to hear the 
news; and Violet was quite < as interested as any 
of them, since she thought that nothing. short of 
an unexpected fortune could account for Frieda’s 
evident delight, 
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“Early this morning,” began the little maiden 
quite sensible of her importance as the centre of 
interest, “I had to go over to Smith’s for thread, 
so mother could finish her work before eight 
o’clock. I ran across the end of the common, 
and right up against the big post by the corner 
I found a long box. It was tied up, and it had 
blown under the railing and stuck there in the 
snowdrift.” 

“Oh, my, what was it?” asked one of the girls, 
impatiently. 

“Well, I couldn’t look till I got home, of 
course. You’d never guess. It was paper 
dolls!” And Frieda’s eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment again, while Violet gave a start and looked 
at Margaret. 

Margaret was about to speak, but Frieda went 
on hurriedly. “Oh, but you never saw anything 
like them in all your life |” 

“Hm! I have seen Miss Violet’s wax doll 
that came from Paris!” murmured one little ., 
girl, jealously; but Violet still said nothing, and 
only listened. 

“There are fen dolls in the box; and now 
don’t you say anything, don’t you say one word 
till.I get through!” continued the eager voice. 
“You'll see in a minute. Well, I had to take 
the work home for mother, and then I had to 
clean up at home and then I had to take father’s 
luncheon to him; and all the time I was worry- 
ing about the dolls, ‘Of course, I couldn’t 
keep them,’ I said to myself. Sod such good 
luck would ever happen to me.’ But all the 
same I couldn’t help planning what I would 
do if I did have them, I would give one.to— 
each—of—you,”’—speaking very slowly, enjoying 
the brightening of the faces around her, and 
utterly blind to Violet’s changing expressions,— 
“and I’d give one to lame Teddy to play with 
days when his back is bad and he can’t sit up, 
and then I’d have one, or maybe two, for myself, 
and I’d put the other three away until I decided 
further.” 

“Oh, dear,” gasped the littlest girl of all. 
“And then you had to give them back?” 

‘I didn’t say yet, Hannah Murphy, whether I 
did or not! After I came back from father’s 
luncheon, mother said I’d better go to the police 
station and ask them what to do.” 

Such a disapproving groan went up from the 
intent listeners that Miss Margaret smiled for . 
the first time since Frieda began her story. Then 
she looked anxiously at Violet, who did not 
notice her, being as eager as the others to hear 
what Frieda would say next. 

“And what do you suppose? I walked into 
the back office, just a-trembling for fear what 
would he say, the chief, you know, for, not being 
lost in our district, mother said I’d better make 
myself solid at headquarters, and I showed him 
the box and told him what was in it, and would 
I be laying myself liable if I kept it, and he said - 
No, I wouldn’t, according to his way of thinking. 
Then he laughed and he took my address, and 
he said that, if nobody inquired for them, and 
if there wasn’t any advertisement in to-night’s 
paper, and he would look for it himself and let 
me know if, there was, I might keep them and 
welcome for all. of him. And he said he hadn’t 
any little girls of his own, and he only wished 
he had.” 

Frieda had never stopped to take breath till 
she finished. A delighted “Oooo” went round 
the class, but no one spoke for a minute. Again 
Miss Margaret glanced at Violet; but Violet ‘did 
not, or would not, meet her sister’s eyes, 

“Then,” began Frieda again, enjoying the 
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effect of her words, “then I brought the box 
‘here,”—she frowned down exclamiations of inter- 
est,—“and I thought that perhaps, when we 
finished our sewing, Miss Margaret would let 
me bring them in here and you could each take 
‘your choice, and—now wait just a minute 
more.” Frieda checked again the poorly sup- 
‘pressed exclamations with a fine sense of 
dramatic effect. “I have already named my 
own doll for Miss Violet. I speak for that 
name first, for it’s my very favoritest name.” 

’ Then the merry talk broke out, and Frieda 
enjoyed it as much as she had enjoyed telling 
her story. “It seems most like Christmas over 
again,” whispered the littlest girl, snuggling a bit 
closer to Violet. Again Margaret looked across 
to her sister, and this time she met her look in 
return. Such a happy face as was Violet’s, 
something suspiciously shiny in her eyes, but 
with the tenderest, sweetest smile in the world, 
something like your own mother’s smile when 
she kisses your sleepy eyes at night! Then at 
last the worried expression went from Margaret’s 
face, and she smiled brightly back to Violet. 

The sewing was put aside earlier by half an 
hour than usual, and such a good time as they 

had accepting Frieda’s lovely gifts and naming 
their new treasures. It was lucky Violet was 
there, for they would never have known how to 
arrange the astonishing hats and bonnets; and it 
_was lucky, too, that each doll’s wardrobe was in 
its proper envelope. 

When Margaret and Violet were at last alone, 
after the last one of their small companions had 
said good-bye at the corner of the street, and 
skipped off home, hugging her paper doll close 
to her heart, Violet turned to her sister. 
“Margaret Romney, tell me, did you ever, ever 
in all your life, see such a generous girl as 
Frieda Neumann is?” and Margaret said hon- 
estly, “No, dear, I never, never did.” 

“And would you ever have believed that I 

should have had the sense to hold my tongue ? 
It scares me now, when I think how near I came 
to speaking and spoiling it all, I’m afraid I 
should have if Frieda hadn’t hushed us all up 
so till she finished. Didn’t you tremble for 
me?” And Violet glanced up roguishly. 

“Yes, a little,’ confessed Margaret, honestly 
again; “but I should not tremble the next time.” 
And there was a loving look in her eyes that 
made Violet happier than when she had the dolls. 


Done by a Five-year-old Boy. 

In his “Gleanings in Buddha Fields,” Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn tells of a wonderful thing he 
saw at the festival exhibition of pictures in the 
imperial summer palace of Kyoto. 

Near the main entrance was a specimen of 
handwriting, intended to be mounted as a kake- 
mono later on, and temporarily fixed upon a 
board about three feet long by eighteen inches 
wide,—a Japanese poem. It was a wonder of 
calligraphy. Instead of the usual red stamp or 
seal with which the Japanese calligrapher marks 
his masterpieces, I saw the red imprint of a tiny, 
tiny hand,—a living hand, which had been 
smeared with crimson printing-ink and deftly 
pressed upon the paper. 

That writing had been done in the presence 
of his imperial majesty by a child of six years,— 
or of five, according to our Western method of 
computing age from the date of birth. The 
prime minister, Marquis Ito, saw the miracle, 
and adopted the little boy, whose present name 
is therefore Ito Medzin. 
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Even Japanese observers could scarcely be- 
lieve the testimony of their own eyes. Few 
adult calligraphers could surpass that writing. 
Certainly, no Occidental artist, even after years 
of study, could repeat the feat performed by the 
brush of that child before the emperor. 


Helen Keller’s First Earnings. 


There is a pretty story in connection with the 
series of articles which Helen Keller, the won- 
derful blind girl, has written for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, telling about her own life from 
infancy to the present day. She always has 
shrunk from the publicity which follows suc- 
cessful literary work, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that she was persuaded to take up the task 
of preparing her autobiography. She had, how- 
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fax Harbor for a summer home; and in a spirit 
of fun the editor of the Journal offered to buy 
it for her or to provide the means to buy it. 
When the work of writing appeared especially 
irksome, Miss Keller was reminded of her desire 
to become a land-holder, and it spurred her on. 
Just before Christmas she completed the first 
chapter of her marvellous story, and on Christ- 
mas morning she received from her publishers 
a check for a good round sum. Her delight 
may be imagined, for this was the first money 
of any account which she had ever earned. “It 
is a fairy tale come true,” she said. Whether 
she will really carry out her plan io buy the 
island remains to be seen. 


‘ 


Mamma (to Bobby, who has never seen young 
lambs): “Well, Bobby, what do you think of 
them?” Bobby: “I like the funny way they 


ever, set her heart on owning an island in Hali-| bark.”— Punch. 
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DEPT. D, BURLINGTON, VT. 


BEGIN : 
A REGULAR FULL-SIZE PACKAGE 


For You to Try at Our Expense. 


We tell you what we think about Malt Breakfast Food, but 
that isn’t half as convincing as one spoonful of the real food at 


We know you will like Malt Breakfast Food. 
will find it tastes good and is nourishing. 
food value of nature’s great food-grain, wheat, acted upon and 
made easily soluted by the natural digestive agent, malt diastase. 
It thus combines malt and wheat in a 
delicious, nutritious, easily prepared 


Malt Breakfast Food is good for 
everybody, everywhere, at all times, 
but rises to its highest usefulness when 
used by growing children, brain-work- 
ers, and nervous people of sensitive 


Write us to-day, and we will send, 
free of all expense to you, an order of 
your grocer fora regular-sized package. 
We want you for your good and ours 
to use Malt Breakfast Food, and we 
know you will use it if you try it. 


THE MALTED CEREALS CO., | 


4 Taat Love Malt Breakfast haad= 


DAY 


We know you 
It contains all the 
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Good News. 


Onward! Forward! 


Forward, ye deluded nations ! 
Progress is the rule of all: 

Man was made for healthful effort ; 
Tyranny has crushed him long ; 
He shall march from good to better, 
And do battle with the wrong, 


Standing still is childish folly, 
Going backward is a crime : 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 
Onward! keep the march of Time. 
Onward! While a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right, 
While oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might, 
While an error clouds the reason 
Of the universal heart, 
Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part. 
— Charles Mackay. 


Public Education. 


Four generations of men have followed each 
other in the school-rooms and dormitories of the 
Phillips Academy in Andover. The brothers 
Phillips of Andover gave the money for the 
original foundation of the two Phillips Acade- 
mies, that of Exeter and Andover; and they 
were also the founders of the Theological 
Seminary of Andover. 

The foundations for these two academies were 
laid in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
so that the schools at Exeter and at Andover 
are both more than one hundred years old. 
Each of them can boast a long series of dis- 
tinguished men whom they have trained. Speak- 
ing generally, a large part of their work has 
been devoted to fitting boys for college. 
No such endowments existed here before the 
American Revolution. The establishment of a 
few “Academies” at one time marks a distinct 
era of great importance in American history. 
The impulse which such schools gave to what is 
called “secondary education” has proved of 
great importance to the nation. 

That name itself, “secondary education,” is a 
bad one. We borrowed it from the French a 
generation ago, but it is not yet naturalized. 
The average American understands you if you 
speak of an “academy education”; but, when 
you talk of “secondary education,” he thinks, and 
he has a right to think, that you are talking of 
some sort of annex work,—a sort of tail pinned 
on to a kite, which would get along very well 
without it. But what the French writers meant 
by the words enxseignement secondaire was the 
step taken next after what we should call 
primary school education,—the step between 
the primary school and the university. 

There are a great many people in the world 
who believe in the school education of every- 
body, if such education is confined to the 
primary or elementary grades. They see the con- 
venience of the three R’s,—reading, writing, and 
ari‘hmetic. But when you come to an extension 
or continuation of the primary grades, so that 
the pupil shall enter upon the larger life of 
literature, science, history, or art, a great many 
people hang back in the traces. They tell you 
that such higher training is no affair for the 
State. It is, indeed, a luxury for themselves 
and a few other people like them; but it is not 
fit that all the people should have them. In 
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America such critics do not generally dare say 
this, but they think it all the same, In Eng- 
land they think it and say it. And so it is that 
in England, while the nation, as a nation, 
teaches the three R’s to everybody, it does not 
as yet make any general provision by which 
pupils can pass from primary instruction into 
what are properly called “University Studies.” 
In Scotland, things are better; and the average 
Scotch boy, if he chooses, can rise to higher 
studies than those of pot-hooks and trammels 
or of the multiplication table. 

The recent celebration of the anniversary of 
one of the Phillips Academies, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Ropes to the distinguished position 
of its master, make this a good time to say that 
this wider range of studies—high school studies, 
or academy studies—makes not only a prominent 
part of the American system, but an essential 
part of it. Other nations may get along without 
it or may try to. We cannot get along without 
it, and we will not try. Old John Adams said 
somewhere that the people of Massachusetts 
meant to give a “liberal education” to every boy 
and girl born in Massachusetts. He did not 
mean by a liberal education that they should 
read Greek or should talk Latin. It may well 
be that English is good enough for them; but 
he did mean that they should understand 
the language of their time. And this is pre- 
cisely what New England aims at to-day. Her 
sons and daughters shall be able to follow out 
any lead which is suggested to them by the 
faculties God has given them. Thus the 
farmer’s boy need not satisfy himself with skill 
in the sciences of ‘‘gee” or “haw”: he shall also 
listen with intelligence and pleasure to Dr. 
Goodale or Dr. Howard or Dr. Sargent. He 
shall be able to write intelligently to Mr. Cooper 
or Mr. Huxley, and shall intelligently answer 
their questions if they write to him. In other 
words, his education shall be broad and not 
narrow, it shall be liberal and not elementary. 

To this fundamenta) requisition of our public 
education do we owe the honorable position of the 
country in science and art. When DeWitt 
Clinton built the Erie Canal, he probably had 
not ten experts in civil engineering in the coun- 
try. But he had in the State of New York hun- 
dreds of young men who had been trained in the 
advance branches of mathematics, who had been 
inoculated with the passion for study, who knew 
that all things were possible to those that believe, 
and who had highly determined that, as God 
lives, that Erie Canal should be carried through. 
He had men who were not afraid. They were 
willing to confess ignorance. And in the country 
academies, not yet called high schools, of their 
day they had learned how to learn,—the highest 
success this in any of the intellectual processes 
of education. Such men were the founders. 

The older academies have found more or less 
difficulty in maintaining their work in face of 
the rivalry of the high schools of the cities. 
In Massachusetts, to speak simply of our own 
State, there have been built in the last twenty 
years more than twenty high schools, each of 
which is far more costly than any building which 
Harvard College owned fifty years ago. Every- 
one of the twelve high schools in Boston has a 
better working laboratory for physical study 
than Harvard College owned when I was a 
student there. With such feeders as such 
schools prove themselves, the colleges may well 
afford to raise their standards; and with such 
training schools the DeWitt Clintons or the 
George Stephensons or the Elihu Thompsons 
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will have a just confidence that their loftiest 
plan will be carried out by competent directors, 
_ The intelligent chiefs of academies will not 
fear the competition of such high schools. 
There is no danger that enthusiasm for the hu- 
manities will be carried too far. High school, 
academy, college, or university, will advance more 
and more boldly and successfully in teaching the 
nobler language of their time. 

The theoretical age of school education of the 
books of statistics supposes that it runs to the 
age of seventeen. There need be no tears if 
such a period were made compulsory, and every 
boy and girl were forbidden to go to the busi- 
ness of money-earning before the age of seven- 
teen. The bootblack or newsboy of twelve, 
earning by his daily trade the food and clothing 
and rent of two widowed mothers, three paralyzed 
fathers, four amiable grandmothers, and five 
chattering and slippered lean old grandfathers, is 
fast falling back into the covers of the yellow 
novel, where only he ever belonged. One is 


glad to see that the real average of the age of | 


school attendance is higher and higher as the 
schools are better worth attending. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Tuskegee Conference. 


This year’s session of the Tuskegee Confer- 
ence, the eleventh, is of special interest as be- 
ginning the second decade of the existence of 
the gathering. In this time the conference has 
grown from a small company of strangely 
dressed, poverty-stricken, ignorant, and too 
often hopeless negro men and women to be an 
orderly, intelligent assembly of people, the most 
of whom own homes and lands, and who realize 
that, in order to obtain respect, a person, of 
whatever race, must deserve it. 

What the conference stands for is shown by 
the declarations adopted : — 

1. In connection with educational, moral, and 
religious training, we recognize that the feunda- 
tion and growth of our race are to be found in 
the ownership and proper cultivation of the 
soil; freedom from mortgaging land, crops, or 
stock; raising food supplies at home; keeping 
out of the large cities, North and South; prompt 
and willing payment of all taxes; keeping out 
of the courts; avoiding all forms of extrava- 
gance; keeping our young people off the streets 
and from public lounging-places; starting a 
bank account, however small; holding Farmers’ 
Institutes or local conferences and agricultural 
fairs. 

2. We must keep constantly in mind that the 
masses of our people depend for their education 
upon the public schools. These should be 
strengthened at every point, especially lengthen- 
ing the terms, securing better teachers, building 
school-houses and supplying them with proper 
outfits. 

3. We must not overlook the fact that we 
depend largely for our living upon the common 
occupations that are about our doors, domestic, 
mechanical, and agricultural. Since at present, 
especially in the South, these occupations are 
open to us, we should give careful attention to 
fitting our youth for these callings, and con- 
stantly remind them that there is no disgrace in 
any form of manual labor, but rather in poor 
work and all forms of idleness. : 

4, We would advise the teaching of agricult- 
ure in the public schools, and, through the chil- 
dren, would impress upon the parents the value 
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of the dairy, vegetable garden, and poultry yard 
to every family. 

5. We recognize the great work to be done 
for the schools, the churches, and public im- 
provements, especially in the building and main- 
tenance of good public roads. In the promo- 
tion of this and every needed good, we pledge 
our most hearty co-operation with our white 
friends, North and South. 

6. We believe our progress in all the essen- 
tials of life, all things considered, is most en- 
couraging, and that our motto should be, “Ever 
Onward.” 

These declarations are neatly printed in the 
Tuskegee printing-office, and a copy given to 
éach person present. Another printed slip, 
given out in the same way, contained the follow- 
_ ing less general but no less practical sugges- 
tions :— 


THINGS FOR WOMEN TO REMEMBER AND 
PRACTISE. 


1. More is gained by going forward than by 
standing around idling and complaining. 

2. If your minister or teacher is immoral, 
use yotr influence against him: this is the 
right thing. 

3. Do not be satisfied with a one-room cabin: 
its influence is bad. ' 

4. Never consent to your husband’s going in 
debt. 

5. Harm very often comes from allowing 
your home to be a place where young boys 
and girls congregate on Sundays or Saturday 
nights: discourage Sunday visiting. 

6. Do not spend your money for bright- 
colored ribbons, brass ear-rings, breast-pins, and 
finger-rings : never give your children whiskey. 

7. Court-houses, public auctions, and the 
like are places where women should never be 
seen except when absolutely compelled by the 
law. 

8. Visit the school, become acquainted with 
the teacher, and thus learn for yourself whether 
he or she is a fit one. Do not encourage your 
children to tattle about the teacher. 

g. Make no demand upon your husband that 
will interfere with his buying a home. 

10. Do not allow any one to be»more inter- 
ested in the education of your children than you 
yourself are. Make every effort to extend your 
school term. 

11. Do not expect your husband to be mind- 
ful of your comforts if you neglect his. It is 
a part of your duty to see that things are com- 
fortable around the house. 

1z, Let there be such close confidence be- 
tween husband and wife that one will not 
enter into any compact with the third party 
without the consent of the other. 

13. Let every father and mother study the 
individual character of their children and deal 
with them accordingly. Make whipping your 
last resort: never strike children on the head. 

14. No one is too old to learn: do not be con- 
tent to better your own condition and stop there. 
Help your neighbor by teaching them what you 
have learned at these conferences. 

The women have always taken as much inter- 
est in the conference as the men, and are among 
the most entertaining speakers. I repeatedly 
have been impressed here, and the same thing 
was true at the meetings of the National Negro 
Business League in Boston two years ago, and 
in Chicago last year, with the almost universal 
recognition which the men give to the help of 
their wives in any success that they may have 
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achieved. Time and again a speaker telling of 
how he had established the business in which 
he was engaged would say that in the beginning 
it was his wife who tended the little store or 
shop in the daytime, while he worked out to get 
more capital, and that he never could have suc- 
ceeded if it had not been for her help. 


One of the best speakers here is the wife of a 


negro farmer, who said among other things: 
“After the war my old man and I with two chil- 
dren had tostart from the stump. After a while 
we rented some land, and I farmed it while my 
husband worked in a saw-mill. 
while I was ploughing I would be so hungry that 
I would want to eat the leaves off from the 
bushes that grew at the end of the rows. Fi- 
nally, with three bales of cotton that I raised 
one good year, we bought some land. After 
that we bought almost nothing out of the stores, 
In the daytime I ploughed with the steers while 
my husband ploughed with the mule. At night 
he would hoe the garden by moonlight, make 
and mend shoes for the children, and do work 
around the buildings, while I spun and wove the 
cloth we wore. In this way we raised every- 
thing we ate and wore.” These people now own 
over five hundred acres of land and have a good 
house on it. They have twelve children. 


Many a day 


The school is in a very prosperous condition. 


There are over thirteen hundred students at 
present, more than ever before at this time of 
the year. 
These are the “Carnegie Library,” nearly ready 
for the inside work, the boys’ dormitory named 
for the giver, “Rockefeller Hall,” the walls of 
which are laid up to the second story, and the 
new Administration Building, work on which is 
only begun. 
present the school most needs money for a 
thorough drainage system, for a central heating 
plant, for an addition to Alabama Hall so as to 
better accommodate the kitchens and dining- 
rooms, and an increased endowment fund. The 
fund is now $273,000, and ought to be $1,000,000 
to leave him free to devote his energies to the 
executive management of the school. 


Three large buildings are under way. 


Mr. Washington tells me that. at 


I am so frequently asked when in the North 


just where Tuskegee is and how to get here 
that I give the information here. Tuskegee is 
the county seat of Macon County. It lies south- 
east of the centre of Alabama, forty miles from 
Montgomery, the capital, and one hundred and 
forty from Atlanta. 
New Orleans; and the Southern Railway runs 
two fast trains each way daily, with through 


It is on a through line to 


Pullmans and dining cars from New York to 
New Orleans. 
Max BENNETT THRASHER. 
TuskgGzE, ALA. 


Prejudices. 

To minds strongly marked by the positive and 
negative qualities that create severity,—strength 
of will, conscious rectitude of purpose, narrow- 
ness of imagination and intellect, great power of 
self-control, and a disposition to exert control 
over others,—prejudices come as the natural 
food of tendencies which can get no sustenance 
out of that complex, fragmentary, doubt-provok- 
ing knowledge which we call truth. Let a 
prejudice be bequeathed, carried in the air, 
adopted by hearsay, caught in through the 
eye,—however it may come,—these minds will 
give it a habitation: it is something to assert 
strongly and bravely, something to fill up the 
void of spontaneous ideas, something to impose 
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on others with the authority of conscious right. 
It is at once a staff anda, baton. Every preju- 
dice that will answer these purposes is self- 
evident.— George Eliot. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


I take genuine pleasure in offering the follow- 
ing letter for the consideration and inspiration 
of our Sunday-schools. Here is a movement 
only about a year old; and, instead of feeling 
that nothing can be done outside, lo! a contribu- 
tion, quite generous in sum for such an enterprise, 
is taken and forwarded to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. I think the letter of the super- 
intendent, Dr. Gregory, is worthy of being 
printed in full. As I wrote to him, so do I say 
here,—it is a message of “Go thou and do like- 
wise” to many of our Sunday-schools and 
churches. This is from the Boisé, Idaho, Sun- 
day-school :— 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton: 


Dear Sir and Brother,—Your Anniversary 
appeal reached me, and was presented to our 
school last Sunday, and called forth some very 
interesting remarks. It was finally agreed to 
let the collection for to-day go to the society 
for missionary work. The result was, instead 
of our usual collection of fifty cents to a dollar, 
we got two dollars and sixty cents, which I 
forward to you. Our church and Sunday-school 
are but a year old and are small. But I 
believe our Sunday-school is now out of debt, 
and gladly makes this little contribution for the 
aid of the schools that are still weaker than we 
are. 

Yours for the good of the cause, 

R. S. Grecory, Supt. 


Prof. F. M. Noa, who is spreading our faith 
in Cuba, tells me in a letter just received that 
he is about to make a long trip, mostly by water, 
around the whole island. He hopes to find 
something of interest to report in an article for 
Every Other Sunday. In the midst of his duties, 
he finds a certain charm and novelty, which 
makes the whole work doubly interesting. With 
this letter came a clipping from the Havana Post 
of January 26, giving a reply to the question, 
“What is Unitarianism?” I need not say that 
Prof. Noa is the one who answers the question, 
and does it very well. The leaflet statements 
of faith issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are, according to his account, serving a 
very good purpose. 

From Cuba to England is not such a very 
long journey in these days. The London Sun- 
day School Association has sent out “The 
Helper” again for 1902. I have often called 
attention to this very resourceful publication. 
A great deal of scholarship, poetic interpreta- 
tion, and strong religious feeling go into the 
making of the book. The contents are quite 
varied this year, and would seem to provide a 
permanent supply of suggestion for thoughtful 
teachers. Some of the articles are as follows: 
“The Bible,” by E. W, Lummis, an accurate, 
comprehensive survey of the Bible as a whole; 
some extensive Nature Studies, “Leaves, their 
Work and Beauty,” by T. Robinson, illustrated ; 
“Stories of the Early Italian Masters,” by K. F. 
Lawford; “Bible Lessons for the Year,’’ being 
subjects and Bible references for all the Sun- 
days; “What it fieans to be a Unitarian,” by 
Rev. C. Hargrove. These are only slight indi- 
cations of the vital variety of articles which fill 
the two hundred and twenty-six pages. A most 
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excellent reproduction of the “Sistine Madonna” 
faces the title-page, and Cimabue’s “Blue 
Madonna” is presented on page 49. Copies 
can be ordered of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Price seventy- 
five cents, set. 

Another volume in the series of Biblical 
Manuals edited by J. Estlin Carpenter has just 
appeared. Subject, “The Books of the Old Tes- 
tament: A Short Introduction,” by J. H. Weath- 
erall, M.A. This is, perhaps, one of the best 
summaries of modern scholarship concerning the 
Old Testament that has yet appeared. It can 
hardly be called a manual for Sunday-schools, 
but rather a condensed and compendious book, 
every way valuable for the libraries of ministers 
and teachers. The results of research for the 
past fifty years are here clustered. It is encyclo- 
pedic in its composition, and is therefore 
meritorious as a reference book. Instead of 
looking through various publications by differ- 
ent authors or in extensive encyclopzdias, here 
is the material needed, with a good Table of 
Contents serving’partly as an index. The chron- 
ological tables are supposed to be arranged 
in the light of the latest information, This is 
also issued by the London Sunday School As- 
sociation. Copies will soon be on sale at the 
Book Department of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Cloth covers, pages 245. 
Price $1. By mail eight cents extra for postage. 
Prof. Carpenter says of this book, “It is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, carefully studied and 
condensed with immense pains.” The Honor- 
able Ion Pritchard ina letter to me speaks of 
Mr. Weatherall’s work in the highest terms, and 
considers the issuing of it as something marked 
and creditable to the London Society. 

The current lessons for March “About the 
Bible” are just out. They comprise five lessons 
for the five Sundays of that month, and treat 
the following subjects: “The Patriarchs,” ““Law- 
givers,” “The Prophets,” “Jesus,” “Saint Paul.” 
These four-page leaflets are printed in tasteful 
form, and sell for seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred. 

Miss Mulliken’s popular lessons for the Pri- 
mary Department are also ready for March. 

The subjects treated are as follows: “Baptism 
of Jesus,” “Calling of the Disciples,” “Palm 
Sunday,” “Easter.” The pictures accompany- 
ing these lessons are wisely chosen, and mate- 
rially enrich the teaching possibilities of the 
course. Price of teachers’ pamphlets, twenty- 
five cents each. Price of pictures, fifty cents 
per hundred. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


NOTES. 


The Young People’s Religious Union of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, in forwarding its annual contribu- 


tion to the National Union, sends this pithy re-} 


port: “The Union is in good condition. We 
have a fair attendance, while our meetings are 
instructive, helpful, and productive of much 
good.” 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Edward C., Bradlee, Mr.eAlbert W. Clark, 
and Miss Edith L. Jones, have sent out a letter 
asking each union through its president or sec- 
retary to suggest names for nomination at the 


| —out of mortal selfishness and bitterness. 
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annual meeting. Seven offices are filled each 
year; and every union should carefully consider 
the question as to who shall fill these offices, 
and should forward at least one name for each 
office. Prompt and careful attention to such a 
matter as this would do much to increase the use- 
fulness of the National Union. Let every union 
feel some responsibility for the national officers, 
and as soon as possible suggest a list of nom- 
inees, and they will materially aid the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


March 9g, “Every-day Saints.” 
Phil. iv. 2; Col. i. 10, 14. 

“The saint is a man who walks through the 
dark paths of the world, himself a light.”—Fe/ix 
Adler. 

“Perfection consists not in doing extraordi- 
nary things, but in doing ordinary things ex- 


Matt. v. 5; 


traordinarily well. Neglect nothing. The most | 


trivial action may be performed to God.”— Za 
Mere Angelique. 


“An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone. .. . 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls. 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 


“Rightly viewed, no meanest object is insig- 
nificant. All objects are as windows through 
which the philosophic eye looks into Infinitude 
itself.” Sartor Resartus, Thomas Carlyle. 

“We can offer up much in the large, but to 
make sacrifices in little things is what we are 
seldom equal to.”—Goethe. 

“In the earlier ages those who would live 
religious lives withdrew themselves from the 
world, and retired to the solitude of monastery 
and convent. But, whatever may be the sacri- 
fices of the monastic life, they are comparatively 
light in comparison with those of active life. It 
is easy for natures attuned to devotion and con- 
templation to turn aside to devote their lives to 
this purpose. It is far more difficult to take 
the devotion and the contemplation into the 
market-place. Yet that is what the twentieth 
century will call on mankind to do.”—“7he 
World Beautiful,’ Lilian Whiting. 

“What stony desert can be more repulsive 
than that human life which, amid all the needs, 
joys, sorrows, affections, and hopes about it, is 
caring only for itself,— to gather all the comforts, 
to occupy all the places, to enjoy all the 
pleasures, to amass all the wealth, let come what 
will of the rest? What Sahara, burning beneath 
the rays of an unclouded sun, more blasted than 
that heart which is full of hard prejudices and 
bitter grudges, which does not know how to 
forgive and forget, which makes haste to re- 
pay an injury, which prides itself in the thought 
that it isa good hater? All the discomfort of 
human relations comes out of this temper of mind, 
We 
need to find some better way of walking with 
our neighbors. 

The art of wise and noble living, the truest 
use of religion, is found in moral well-digging ; 
that is, in the tendency and power to discern 
beneath this outward something better than 
itself, the tendency and power to discern 
through faith and spiritual apprehension, in the 
dullest routine of life, in its heavy sorrows, in 
its selfish relations, something more than monot- 
ony or grief or self-seeking,— even trust, tender- 


ness, and wisdom,— and so ever-flowing fountains ! 
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of spiritual life, making all our discipline sweet, 
fruitful, and uniting. Blessed the man who has 
the sensitive divining-rod to pint beneath the 
strata of our daily necessities to inexhaustible 
moral fountains! Blessed he who can pour 
streams of love and good will through all the 
channels made dry and barren by human selfish- 
ness! There is no art which pays so large a 
dividend of character for ourselves or of com- 
fort for others. He who has it goes from 
strength to strength. All paths, bright or 
gloomy, for him lead up. He has the magician’s 
wand. The hut becomes a palace. Life’s com- 
mon paths all go through Eden. Each man or 
woman is a child of God. The text is but a 
symbol. Certainly! But it is a symbol of what 
is profoundly needful and eminently practical 
in your life and mine.” Grindall Reynolds, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
on Monday, March 3, at eleven o’clock. Officers 
of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, March 
6, at It A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Brief 
reports are expected from the:secretary of each 
Branch. Speaker, Mrs. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. Subject, “Alliance Work.” j 


Cambridge Association of Ministers. 
Next meeting Monday, March 3, at 1 Bond 
Street, Cambridge, with Rev. E. Hale. Luncheon 
at 1 o’clock. Subject, “Some Aspects of Reve- 
lation.” Take Huron Avenue cars. Hilary 
Bygrave, scribe. ; 


Worcester League of Unitarian Wo- 
men.—A meeting was held in the Church of 
the Unity, Worcester, February 19, Mrs. 
Weatherly in the chair. After the regular 
routine business had been transacted, a call was 
read from. Boisé, Ida., asking for articles for 
a sale. A communication was read from the 
Nationa] Alliance. The president gave an in- 
teresting account of a Branch Alliance meeting 
which she attended in Providence, R.I. Under 
the topic ‘Philanthropic Topic,” Mrs. Henry A. 
Marsh read a paper upon “Dorothea Dix.” 
Topic for the Day: “Religious Ideals in Litera- 
ture,” as expressed by (1) Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, by Mrs. Katharine P. Sutton; (2) 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, by Mrs. Mary H: 
Baker; (3) George Eliot, by Mrs. C. Van De 
Chenoweth. Ninety-six members present. 
Collection amounted to seven dollars. Sarah 
H. Davis, secretary. f 


Sunday School Union.—The fifth regu- 
lar meeting of the Sanday School Union of 
Boston was held in the parlors of the Church of 
the Disciples, Monday evening, February 17, 
On account of the severe storm, neither of the 
speakers, Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worcester 
and Rev. Henry G. Spaulding of Boston, and 
only twenty-nine of the delegates were present. 
There was, however, a pleasant half-hour of 
friendly intercourse, a social supper, after which 
the president, Mrs. Beatley, called the meeting 
to order and presented an improvised pro- 
gramme. 

The subject was “Pictorial Aids in Sunday- 
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school Work.” Rev. W. F.. Greenman of 
Watertown was asked to take the part assigned 
to Mr. Garver, “The Picture Album,” which he 
did in a most interesting way, telling first of 
Mr. Garver’s work in Worcester and then of 
his own work on much the same plan. Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of the Barnard Memorial, who 
has had long experience in illustrating Sunday- 
school work with: the stereopticon, gave a talk 
on Mr. Spaulding’s topic, ‘‘Stereopticon Slides.” 
Although Mr. McDaniel had no pictures with 
him, he gave a most delightful and practical 
address. These addresses were followed by 
many questions and a discussion, in which, 
among others, Mr. Arthur A. Wordell, superin- 
tendent from the Second Church, Brookline, 
Mrs. Maro S. Brooks of the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mr, Frank M. Leavitt, superintend- 
ent from All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mr. 
Henry G. Ives, superintendent from the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, and Mr. Frank 
H. Burt, superintendent from Channing Church, 
Newton, joined. — 

Notwithstanding the absence of the expected 
speakers and the small number of delegates 
present, the meeting proved to be one of the 
most enthusiastic and profitable of the season. 

Rev. B. F. McDaniel pronounced the bene- 
diction. Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—aA regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, February 7, at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, with an attendance of 
about two hundred and fifty, the first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Burton, in the chair. 

Mrs. Burton said a few words of greeting, and 
spoke of the fellowship between League mem- 
bers as a help and an inspiration. She asked 
that this feeling be made more and more vital. 
The secretary’s report was read and approved. 
Two new members were announced. The treas- 
urer reported a balance on hand of $176.20. 

A very full and interesting Religious News 
Report was read by Mrs. Baker, and the religious 
activities of many different creeds were outlined. 
The utterances of Dr. Rainsford, Bishop Potter, 
Bishop Burgess, Dr. Bradford, and. many others 
were quoted. The growing liberality in the 
Episcopal Church in England was noted; and 
Mrs. Baker said that “the spirit of welcome per- 
yades the whole world,and that it is the modern 
impulse to carry religious motives into every 
walk of life,” 

For the Philanthropic News Report, Mrs. 
Riggs spoke of the necessity of founding homes 
for those girls who come to New York for the 
study of art, literature, or music, and whose lim- 
ited means do not allow them to live decently or 
comfortably. Mrs. Riggs asked for ideas, sym- 
pathy, advice, and money. 

Mrs. Davis spoke of the needs of the Norwe- 
gian church in Minneapolis. The regular col- 
lection was taken up, and amounted to $30. 

The subject of the day, “The Right Relation 
between Parents and Children in their Teens,” 
was then taken up. Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows 
spoke of “The Parents’ Point of View.” Mrs. 
Barrows contrasted the children of former days 
with those of the present time, and gave some 
incidents of her own childhood. She spoke of 
the necessity of comradeship between parents 
and children, of parents keeping young with 
their children, of the establishment of absolute 
confidence between parent and child. In the 
relation of parents and children on the religious 


side there should be the closest sympathy, said 
the speaker in conclusion. 


paper on “The Child’s Point of View.” Mrs. 
Smith was detained at home, and her paper was 
read by Miss Low. Mrs, Smith spoke of the 
“storm and stress period at fourteen,” and of 
the importance of studying the child’s nature 
very carefully at that time, and of trying to un- 
derstand it and to sympathize with it. ‘“Influ- 
ence the child indirectly,” she continued: “let 
him learn for himself. 
him. Sometimes you must send him away to 
camp or farm life. 
freedom from nagging, from unnecessary inter- 
ference. 
to develop in the line of its strongest tenden- 
cies.” After dwelling upon the necessity of 
believing in the child and saying that the 
parents’ trust will beget the child’s confidence, 
Mrs. 
“Mother o” mine.” 


vice-president had thanked the readers of papers 
and reports, and a hymn had been sung, the 
usual social hour was spent at luncheon. 
Harriet S. Boas, recording secretary. 


meeting was held with the Unitarian society in 
Neponset, Rev. George W. Cutter, minister, 
Wednesday, February 12. The day was fine, 
and the attendance was large. The president, 
Mr. Frank Smith of Dedham, called the meeting 
to order at 10 o'clock A M., and Rev. Leverett R. 
Daniels of South Natick offered prayer. 
president, in a few brief and inspiring words 
upon the outlooks of the present day, the broader 
scopes of thought, the brighter aspects of religious 
life and the tendencies to higher aspiration and 
the growing incentives to purer living, cordially 
welcomed the delegates to this winter meeting. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
then read and approved. 
application from the Channing Church of Dor- 
chester for membership in the Norfolk Confer- 
ence, which was unanimously voted. 
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Street Church, Boston, then delivered an elo- 
quent and inspiring address upon “The Mission 
of the Church.” Plutarch’s saying, “No town 
without a temple,” gives intimation of a cen- 
tral force of civilization. Put church for temple, 
and the same is true through many ages even 
until now. “The Holy Church is praying yet,” 
sang the ancient hymn-writer; and his word is 
true for us still. If true to its ideal, the Church 
is the grandest and most permanent institution 
of time. The measure of the value of the 
Church is the standard of its ideals. Its blem- 
ishes only emphasize the glory of its worth. 
The Church stands for the highest and best in life. 
The Church does not exist to instruct or influence 
God, but to uplift man. Its part is to speak the 
great words of hope and grace along the com- 
mon ways of men, at its highest when it makes 
men great. So the first function of the Church 
is to uplift and ennoble its own people, and its 
second to influence outside peoplé. The mission 
of theology is going out, the gospel of life is 
coming. As a Unitarian church, we ought to 
stand for certain distinctive reforms. The re- 
ligion of form is passing away. The religion of 
work for righteousness and grace and peace in 
the world is taking the place. The coming 
Church is to be the Church of the living God 
and the living man. Love of truth and love of 
duty are still acceptable to God. The message 
which comes to us as Unitarians is not now to 
emphasize the intellect, but to open the heart to 
the warmth of missionary zeal. Keepers of 
God’s truth, indeed, but more keepers of men’s 
highest interests. Weoweitto become a church 
of the people. Liberality of doctrine should be 
followed by liberality of service. Philanthropy 
must be a chief motive in our future. Still we 
must cherish the dream of making the world 
higher and better. We need to have the sense 
of worship become deeper. We need preachers 
of higher culture and larger power,a new and 
nobler ritual, a more gracious motive to spiritual 
religion. Rev. Frederick B. Mott of Dorchester 
opened the discussion. The essay, he said, has 
been a perfect statement of the case. What 
more can be said? Some might question whether 
the barrenness and grimness of old-time Puritan 


Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith had written a 


Put responsibility upon 
Above all, let there be 


The child’s life should be given scope 


Smith closed with Kipling’s poem, 


A short discussion followed; and after the 
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The 


The secretary read an 


Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of the Arlington 


SPECIALLY MADE. 


The man or woman who is so fort- 
unate as to own a fine library may be 
pardoned for going to considerable ex- 
pense to give it a worthy setting. 

Books are perishable property. 
They have three constant enemies, the 
sun which fades, the dust which falls, 
and the worms which come from No- 
where. It is wise economy to buy a cab- 
inet which is sun, dust, and worm proof. 

And that means good joiner. work 
that will defy the tooth of time for half 
a century. You can’t pick it up in the 
ordinary store; but we build a few such 
Bookcases for important libraries, and we carry them in our ready-made 
stock at about half the cost of single manufacture. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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forms had so great an influence upon our fathers’ 
religion, on the tendency of their church life; 
but we to-day surely are facing the question of 
finding some nobler ritual for our worship, some 
deeper emphasis of our motive. Two aspects of 
the conditions which the Church faces present 
themselves to me. The enormous multiplication 
of activity in all directions, pleasures, business, 
social reforms and devices, tend to drive the 
Church into some like activity or competition. 
I believe the Church ought to hold itself to teach 
men to live more slowly and quietly, not to join 
the rush and competition. Our Church can do 
nothing for which the future will be more thank- 
ful than to put some noble motive to higher liv- 
ing in place of the old motive of fear,—real love 
to God, full and active. 

The discussion was continued with brief and 
telling speeches by Rev. E. C. Butler, Mr. R. C, 
Humphreys, Rev. George H. Badger, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, and Rev. Mr. Peck of Needham. A 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. George 
W. Cutter, pastor of the church at Neponset, 
at 12 M. The conference collection was then 
taken, amounting to twenty-nine dollars. Rev. 
Dr. Cutter, on behalf of the society, then invited 
the conference to the collation served by the 
ladies in the vestry of the church. With gener- 
ous hospitality, for which the people of this 
society have ever been noted, the congregation 
completely filling the commodious vestry, some 
three hundred were bountifully served, and 
plenty for many more was left. 

The conference reassembled at 2 P.M., and 
a praise service was conducted by Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson of the new Channing Church, Dor- 
chester. The ‘roll-call of churches - followed, 
showing the presence of twenty out of the 
twenty-four pastors of the conference, and one 
hundred and fifty-six delegates, not counting 
those of Neponset. Many visitors were present 
at the services, the large auditorium being 
filled. 

The afternoon session was then turned over 
to the Women’s Alliance, and Miss Emma C. 
Low of Brooklyn, N.Y., the president of the 
National Alliance, opened the discussion of the 
topic “The Work of the Alliance,” stating 
the primary object of the Alliance to be to 
stimulate the religious life of our Unitarian 
churches. The constant aim is to sow the seed, 
and cultivate the growth of whatever good shall 
spring up. Some work is waiting for every 
church and every Branch todo. The A. U. A. 
is the strong right arm. May not the National 
Alliance be the heart, whose Branches are the 
arteries through which are sent out messages 
of the gospel of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man? So the Alliance seeks 
to hold up and strengthen the right arm of the 
Unitarian cause. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield of 
Dorchester, secretary of the Alliance, followed 
with an earnest address, giving an account of 
the general condition and activity of the Alli- 
ance and its three hundred Branches in Massa- 
chusetts. The practical aim is to utilize the 
work of the women, to organize their efforts, to 
stand by the church and minister, all which 
is part of the home mission. The outside mis- 
sionary work is in co-operation with and supple- 
mentary to the work of the A. U. A. This was 
illustrated by a brief account of the Post-office 
Mission, which has become one of the most im- 
portant enterprises of the Alliance. Mrs. E. H. 
Atherton of Roxbury gave a very interesting 
and eloquent account of the work of Rev. Mr. 
Dukes at Burgaw, N. C., in his missien to the 
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native white people of that section, in which he 
is supported by the Alliance. Other missionary 
enterprises were mentioned by these earnest and 
devoted representatives of the Alliance, which 
reveal some glimpses of the wide and varied 
activity of this loyal and consecrated agency of 
the Unitarian faith and work. On motion of 
Rev. G. W. Solley of Dorchester, the confer- 
ence voted a donation of twenty-five dollars to 
the missionary work at Green Harbor, Mass. 
The thanks of the conference were voted to the 
Neponset society for their cordial and boun- 
teous hospitality, and also to the speakers for 
their services. 

Adjourned at 4 P.M. George M. Bodge, 
secretary. 


Winter Meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Can- 
ada.—A local meeting of the churches in the 
western part of the Unitarian Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada was held at 
Jamestown, N.Y., February 11 and 12. There 
were good delegations present from Meadville, 
Erie, and Union City, Pa., and from Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Toronto, Ithaca, and Rochester. The 
interest and enthusiasm weré very marked, and 
the meeting was productive of much good to 
the church in Jamestown. 

The meeting was opened with a sermon by 
Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, whe was 
assisted in conducting the devotional service by 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
and Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Mrs. William A. 
Pratt delighted the audience with a selection 
from “The Creation,” entitled “With Verdure 
Clad.” Miss M. B. Rushworth played the 
accompaniment on the organ. Mr. Gannett 
began by saying “I will take for my text the 
words from the lips of Jesus, ‘That they all may 
beone.’ This may be condensed into one word,— 
a word that is the motto of the twentieth cen. 
tury,—it is the word ‘together.’” 

The great prophets of the nineteenth century 
emphasized individuality: the prophet of to-day 
emphasizes community. Personal consciousness 
was the word: social consciousness 7s the word. 
Competition was the method: co-operation zs 
the method. Democracy is now the principle. 
In our own democracy during the past few years 
State rights have been gradually giving way to 
the larger, fuller doctrine of national rights, 
the national union,—a “togetherness.” In the 
papers to-day we read of the enormous combi- 
nations of capital known as trusts and the 
enormous combinations of labor known as trade- 
unions, 

Let me ask now the question, What could 
the churches do together if they were religious 
enough? What could the churches in James- 
town, in Rochester, in New York, in Chicago, 
what could the Baptist, the Methodist, the Pres- 
byterian, and the other churches do together 
to-day, if they were religious enough? They 
could do three things far more possible than 
they imagine they can do now. They could 
work together, they could worship together, 
they could think together, all more than they 
imagine they can do now. Work how? for 
what? For social benefit, for higher ideals; 
and all agree that the Church stands for higher 
ideals. They might move hand in hand toward 
the better sanitation and beautification of the 
town. They might work in the interest of edu- 
cation, in keeping up or raising the present 
standard. 

Mr. Gannett went on from this point and de- 
veloped his subject, showing the many ways in 
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which churches of all denominations could work 
effectually together to advance the cause of 
practical righteousness and bring in the king- 
dom of heaven. The sermon was listened to 
with deep interest, and all agreed that work 
along these lines is the great need of our times. 

On Wednesday morning the conference was 
opened with a devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. C. W. Heizer of Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. Sunderland was then called upon, and 
responded by reading a very thoughtful and 
earnest paper on “Loyalty,”—loyalty to our 
cause, to the great principles on which it is 
based, and to our work for its advancement 
While the thought of “togetherness” is impor- 
tant, yet there is a work of specialization which 
requires devotion to the work in hand. The 
law of loyalty runs through the affairs of life. 

Rev. Earl M. Wilbur was next called upon, 
and gave a fine paper on “The Young People’s 
Religious Union in the Twentieth Century.” 
He urged the great importance of our churches ' 
training up their own young people to become 
the responsible leaders and workers in our 
churches in the future. He described the un- 
fortunat® results of the drifting away of our 
young people before the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union was organized. But now all this is 
being changed, and largely by the force and 
work of this organization. 

In the discussion which followed Rev. T. 
Clinton Brockway spoke of his experience in 
organizing in his church {in Dunkirk, N.Y., a 
Young People’s Religious Union. It does not 
have that name, but that is what it is. As a 
matter of fact, it is a Religious Unity Club. Mr. 
Brockway said the significant effect of this organ- 
ization is shown in the fact that his society in 
Dunkirk has never had any kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization whatever. The young people 
have converted the older members of the society 
to recognizing the value of organized effort. 
They are now taking steps to effect a regular 
church organization. : 

At twelve o’clock a recess was taken; and the 

people were invited by the young people of the 
Jamestown society to take a sleigh-ride about 
the city, returning at one o’clock, when all were 
invited to sit down to‘a fine lunch which was 
spread in the Sunday-school room of the 
church. ; 
. The afternoon meeting was called to order at 
two o’clock, when Rev. Leon A. Harvey was in- 
troduced, and ‘read a very fine paper on “The 
Church of To-day in the Moral and Intellectual 
Life of the Community.” The church’s value 
to the community consists in the fact that be- 
cause of the power of brotherly love it is the 
great reconciling force in the community. It 
draws all men together in work for common 
ends. 

The next paper was given by Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Meadville, who spoke of the value of 
“The Church of To-day in the Social Life of the 
Community.” Ina very clear and concise way 
Mr. Wilbur showed how the Christ spirit—the 
spirit of brotherly love—is pervading in a 
measure more and more all raaks in society, 
drawing people of different classes closer and 
closer together and uniting them in the common 
service for the general good. It raises all social 
life to a higher level. 

Rey. T. Clinton Brockway gave the final 
address in the afternoon on “The Church of To- 
day in the Spiritual Life of the Community,” 
Mr. Brockway made a remarkably fine address, 
giving as an illustration the story of a young 
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lady who is a helpless invalid in a sanitarium, 
suffering from rheumatism. He showed how, 
although shut-in, and apparently deprived of any 
means of doing her work in the world, she yet, 
by her pen, is able to write poems of great 
spiritual beauty and power, so that in that way 
she reaches out and ennobles the lives of 
hundreds of people whom she never saw. It is 
in that way, he said, that spiritual forces accom- 
plish their work in the world. An individual of 
fine spiritual character will reach and uplift the 
lives of all around him, and shape them to the 
finest ends. Spiritual forces are always, in one 
sense, personal forces, and are propagated from 
soul to soul, for exerting an uplifting influence 
in society. In this way the church, in the pro- 
portion that it binds people together for spiritual 
ends, serves the whole community, and makes 
all life sweeter, higher, and more noble. The 
church, if a true church, renders this service to 
society in a nobler, more pervasive and helpful 
way than any other institution. ‘ 

The discussion which followed the three after- 
noon papers was very animated and deeply 
interesting. It was participated in by Rev. 
W. A. Taylor of Jamestown, Rev. Mr. Beardsley, 
a Universalist minister from Sherman, N.Y., and 

' by Rev. Mr. Darling, the pastor of one of the 
Methodist churches in Jamestown. Before the 
close of the afternoon service a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Jamestown people, and especially 
to the young people of that society, for giving 
the delegates a most enjoyable sleigh-ride, was 
passed, 

A platform meeting was held in the evening, 
beginning at eight o’clock. The subject for dis- 
cussion was “The Unitarian Church: Its Dis- 
tinctive Service to the Community.” First, “In 
Teaching a Rational View of Religion.” On 
this subject Rev. C. W. Heizer of Ithaca made 
an inspiring address, in which he gave the chief 
points of its superiority to all other churches. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland followed with an ad- 
dress on “The Service of the Unitarian Church 
to the Community in teaching a Rational View of 
the Bible.” In aaclear and scholarly paper he 
gave an analysis of the Bible, and showed that, 
while it is made up of many books of composite 
character, and that while these various books 
have been edited and re-edited until they have 
been gradually changed, they yet constitute a 
body of religious literature of the greatest value. 
We no longer regard it as one book of infallible 
accuracy in every part. But we go to it now 
more intelligently than before, and find in the 
Bible a steady growth of moral sentiment from 
the lowest and crudest stages of Hebrew develop- 
ment up to the highest levels of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the standard of the Golden 
Rule. 

Mr. Sunderland held the closest attention of 
his audience from the beginning to the close, and 
his address was deeply appreciated. 

The last speaker of the evening was Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse of New York, who spoke on 
“The Service of the Unitarian Church in Teach- 
ing a Rational View of Salvation.” He began by 
showing how the old doctrines of endless punish- 
ment and salvation by vicarious righteousness 
are gradually fading out from the minds of all 
intelligent men and women. He then went on 
to show how salvation is wholly a matter of 
character. Under the law of compensation we 
get just what we live for. The man who seeks 
to get more than he gives an equivalent for ends 
by robbing himself of character. Salvation con- 
sists in a deepening life of goodness, in a purifi- 
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cation of all the motives. Live for the highest 
things, for a growing spirituality, and you shall 
get your reward. This drew to a close one of 
the most interesting and successful’ winter meet- 
ings of the conference that has ever been held. 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, March 5, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church, 
Boston. » 


Rev. Charles G. Ames exchanged pulpits with 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of the Spring Garden 
Society, Philadelphia, on Sunday, February 23. 


Mr. Hinckley preached with earnestness and 


originality upon some modern beatitudes, in 
which he discovered the happiness of congenial 
work, of contentment in earnest effort, of the 
spirit of service and the ideal religious life. 


Second Church in Boston (Copley Square), 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness: A series of Saturday 
noon meetings has been inaugurated. Follow- 
ing the custom of past years, these services are 
but a half-hour in length, and intended prima- 
rily for those who have no regular church con- 
nection or who desire once a week a short time 
for reflection and prayer. A Sunday vesper 
service from 4.30 to 5.30 P.M. is held through 
the Lenten periods. 


Third Religious Society in Dorchester: The 
pastor, Rev. Frederick B. Mott, having com- 
pleted ten years’ service, was the recipient last 
week of a handsome testimonial gift from the 
members of the congregation, A committee 
very quietly waited upon the pastor at his home, 
and made the presentation with modest infor- 
mality. The pastor announces a series of ser- 
mons, before Easter, upon “The Story of Human 
Life”: March 9, “Dawn”; March 16, “Sun- 
shine’; March 23, “Full Day”; March 3o, “At 
Evening Time.” 


First Congregational Church (Jamaica Plain), 
Rev. Charles F. Dole: A short series of vesper 
services will begin on Sunday, March 2, at 
4.30 P.M. At these services Mr. Dole will pre- 
sent four addresses on Christianity, to show the 
remarkable process of growth and change 
through which Christianity, after centuries of 
superstition, bigotry, sectarian division, inhu- 
manity, and war, is now seen to be emerging 
into a new practical, highly ethical, and very 
beautiful form, immensely needed for the inspi- 
ration and guidance of mankind. The special 
subjects will be ‘A Bit of History,” March 2; 
“The Lines of Growth,” March 9; “Things 
Outgrown,” March 16; “The Religion of To- 
day,” March 23. There will be special vesper 
music at each service. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all who may be interested. 


Baltimore, Md.—Since the resignation of 
Rev. W. B. Geoghegan the pulpit has been 
supplied by many representative preachers. 
Rev. George Batchelor preached on Sunday, 
February 16. Rev. Edward Everett Hale is 
announced to preach on March 23. 


Brighton (Boston), First Parish, Rev. S. C. 
Wicks: A course of sermons is announced for 
the Sundays of March on the text, “What, 
therefore, God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder.” The special subjects are ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Morality”; “Faith and Works”; 
“Natural and Supernatural” ; “The Human and 
the Divine”; “Heaven and Earth.” 
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Cambridge, Ma:s.—Dr. S. M. Crothers goes 
to St. Paul, Minn., to attend services commemo- 
rative of the thirtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Unity Church there on Sunday, March 
2. Rev. Edward H. Hall will occupy the pulpit 
of the First Parish, Cambridge, on that Sunday. 


Haverhill, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Geo. 
E. Littlefield: The minister has originated a 
new movement here which opened on Sunday 
afternoon, February 16, in the church, under the 
style of “A Forum.” The general public was 
invited to attend. It is designed to hold similar 
meetings every Sunday afternoon. A topic is 
selected by a committee and some one chosen 
to open the discussion, which is then made 
general. At the first meeting Mr. Littlefield 
was the first speaker, and the topic was “The 
Tyranny of Ignorance.” A lively debate fol- 
lowed. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The church was crowded 
on Sunday morning, February 16, at 10.30 for 
the installation services of the new-minister, 
Rev, T. S. Robjent. The church was decorated 
with ferns, palms, and flowers. The prayer of 
installation was offered by Rev. Charles Noyes. 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale preached vigorously 
and with moving power. He declared: “We are 
living in the best year of our history. Ministers 
who are installed now have a more satisfactory 
life before them than the ministers of one hun- 
dred years ago. The world is larger, life is 
larger, and we all have a better chance. We 


Business Notices. 
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Fine Cases for Fine Books.—Everything in this 
world ought to be in proportion. It is a poor policy to 
have a fine library and not to give it suitable care. Nearly 
all the bookcases sold in the stores are cheaply made, but 
it is possible to find well-made, substantial cabinets for 
books at the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal Street. 
Their prices are very inexpensive. 


Highland Springs, Va., is the best place for a 
permanent ora winter home. See Adv. 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Morrisonville, Vt., xsth inst., at the Baptist parson- 
age, by Rev. S. C. Dare, Joseph P. Endt, of Plattsburg, 
N.Y., and Frances Mitchell, of Alburg, Vt. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


For one or two years at 5%. Frirst- 
class, but not haneabte, security 
given, Address ‘‘H. E. W.,” care 
Christian Register. 


$5,000.00 
WANTED 


R. F. W. WODELL, baritone soloist and direc- 

tor (in charge of music at Parker Memorial, Boston), 

will accept engagement for Sunday morning (or morning 

and afternoon) services. Refers to Rev. C.W Wendte, 
Parker Memorial, Boston. 
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understand better the infinities of God. The 
Christian world has made great advances during 
the past century. With freedom of thought man 
is a different being from what he was. He lives 
in his God: he is a fellow-worker with God. 
On this account it is easier to work. There is 
simplicity in religious thought. Men are using 
their rights and powers as sons of God.” 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, gave a charge to the 
minister, in which he said: “You come to a 
congregation which understands how the powers 
of a minister have beenenlarged. Your author- 
ity will be derived from the terms of your 
speech, the depth of your predictions, and the 
width of your sympathy. Lawrence is not a 
completely finished garden of God, and there is 
still work here for you todo. You must accom- 
plish the purpose of God. Do not become dis- 
couraged. To be a Christian means to be a 
seeker after truth and light.” 


Lowell, Mass.—The recent dinner of the 
Liberal Christian Club of Universalist and 
Unitarian men had for speakers Rev. J. F. 
Albion of Malden and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., of Boston. Rev. Mr. MacDonald (Metho- 
dist) said grace. Hon. George F. Richardson 
presided, and the meeting was one of the most 
successful thus far held by the club. Rev. 
Mr. Albion is an attractive speaker, and con- 
vinced his Unitarian and Universalist hearers 
that the impression of sincerity of the churches 
is not complete. Rev. Dr. Eliot was at his best. 
He was not the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion official speaking, but he was the consecrated 
minister of living faith and high hope sufficient 
for his day’s work and his people’s confidence. 


Meadville, Pa.—Independent Church: Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur.‘ The society has just issued 
an admirable Year Book giving full accounts of 
all the branches of church activities, some sug- 
gestive notes, and a complete parish directory. 
An interesting statement shows: families in the 
parish, 117; single persons, not included above, 
74; adult individuals, 352; members of the 
church, 168; members of the Sunday-school, 
145; members of the Ladies’ Benevolent Circle, 
21; members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, 
30; members of the Look-up League, 37; mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Boys’ Club, 20; members 
of the Junior Girls, 16. From the notes we 
quote: “Seats in the church are free, and its 
expenses are met by voluntary contributions. 
Persons sharing in the benefits of the church, 
and able to give toward its support, are invited 
to make regular subscriptions proportioned to 
their ability. 

“Every member of the congregation is respon- 
sible for the success of the church. It is not all 
delegated to the minister. _Every one is expected 
to share in all the privileges and in all the 
burdens. If every man in the parish contrib- 
uted and attended church regularly, if every 
woman in the parish belonged to the Benevolent 
Circle and took some share in its work, if 
every young woman in the parish were active 
in the Auxiliary Society, if all the young people 
in the parish took part in the work and meetings 
of the League, and if every child in the parish 
were enrolled in the Sunday-school, how the 
vigor and usefulness of the church would be 
enhanced! Are you doing your share?” 


Milton, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins: Mr. Stebbins is giving a series 
of talks on “The History of Unitarianism as 
shown by its Leaders.” These talks are given 
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on Tuesday afternoons at the minister’s house. 
The first two topics already given have been 
“Dr. Priestley” and “Dr. Freeman.” Both talks 
were very interesting and very well attended. 

The Convalescent Home, which has done 
such admirable work, is reported in the First 
Parish Recorder for February as being fully 
occupied and having applications for admittance 
beyond its capacity. This noble work is sup- 
ported by continuous voluntary subscriptions. 
The management of the home is in the hands 
of a board of directors representing different 
religious denominations as well as different 
parts of the town, and in spirit and management 
the home is wholly unsectarian. There have been 
one hundred and fifty-one different patients dur- 
ing the year, with an average stay of nineteen days 
for each, making an average of eight patients 
daily throughout the year. There have never 
been less than five; and sometimes during the 
summer months there have been eighteen or 
twenty for the Sundays, not including the ma- 
tron and her two assistants. 

The expenses for carrying on the Convales- 
cent Home for the complete year from Jan. 1, 
1901, to Jan. 1, 1902, have been $2,237.17. 

San Francisco, Cal.—First Church: From 
the annual meeting of the society the following 
greeting was despatched to the pastor emeri- 
tus, Dr. Horatio Stebbins, now residing in Cam- 
bridge: “The First Unitarian Society of San 
Francisco, in annual meeting assembled, sends 
greeting to its Minister Hmeritus. Our gratitude 
and our regard increase, as time reveals the 
measure of the blessings we have enjoyed.” 
Frank J. Symmes, Moderator. 


Santa Cruz, Cal—tThe field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. George 
W. Stone, has been conducting services here 
with such hearty response that there seems an 
excellent prospect for the establishment of a 
Unitarian church. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rev. A. G. Jennings: The 
dedicatory services at the Church of Our Father, 
in its restored church home, took place Febru- 
ary 23. At the morning service Rev. F. C. 
Southworth of Chicago preached, and at the 
special evening service Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones 
of Chicago preached. 


Toronto, Can.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland: Mr. Sunderland preached 
on Sunday, February 23, a notable sermon, on 
the theme “What has Liberal Christianity done 
for the World?” The many activities of this 
society under Mr. Sunderland are developing 
increasing interest. Mr. Sunderland’s course of 
illustrated lectures, describing his tour through 
Palestine, is greatly enjoyed. The forthcoming 
subjects are: March 9, “To Jordan, the Dead 


We have been the originalg 
introducers of more varieties “ 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined. Here’sa partiallist: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free. 
If you want the purest 
grass seed sold in the 
8. try ours. 


U. 
J.J.H.GREGORY 
\ & SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 
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& CO, 


Necklaces, 
Collars 


PEARL 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No, 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By «* 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH Orcanization. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. . $1.co per hundred. 

No. 7, Or Maxine Onr’s Serr BEauTiFUL. By Rey. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
vareen Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger: $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BREATH oF LirE. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipzRAL CurRIsTiAnity as MOrTIvE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosepH PrigstLtey: The Old Unitarianism and - 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50" 

per hundred. 

No. 14. WuaT O'cLock 1s IT In Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER’ TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
eae $3.00 per hundred. Sapte copies, 

cents, 

No. 20. THEODORE ParRkER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLoGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Worxinc THEORY 1N Etuics. By Rey. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 Pfr hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, THE RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND LonG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per anced 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. . By 
Bet James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of r901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 

4, The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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Sea, and Mt. Sinai”; March jo, “Walks round 
about Jerusalem”; April 27, “On Horseback 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth’; May 18, “The 
Sea of Galilee. Over the Mountains to Damas- 
cus, and Home.” 


Waverley, Mass.—A very successful plat- 
form meeting was held in the Waverley Unita- 
rian church last Sunday evening. The subject 
was “Our Gospel.” The pastor, Mr. Allen, 
conducted the praise meeting with which the 
exercises began, and introduced the subject with 
a short address, and was followed by Rev. W.F. 
Greenman of Watertown and Rev. James Eells 

’ of Boston, whose addresses were listened to with 
close attention and deep interest. The attend- 
ance was large, and some Unitarian friends 
came from Watertown and Cambridge. A 
similar meeting will be held a month later. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Parish: The in- 
stallation of Rev. Joseph C. Allen as pastor 
of the Central (Unitarian) Parish occurred 
Wednesday evening, February 19, at the Central 
Church and invitations to be present had been 
sent to all the local Protestant clergymen. The 
Orthodox minister was present, and assisted in 
the services. The Baptist minister was not 
present, but acknowledged his invitation by a 
courteous note; while the Methodist minister 
took no notice whatever of the invitation to be 
present. % 

Previous to the installation there was a gather- 
ing of ministers at the parsonage to listen to 
Mr. Allen’s statement of faith. Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins of Portland presided; and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
D.D., of Newburyport. 

Mr. Allen spoke of the evolution of his re- 
ligious views that took him out of the Presby- 
terian Church into the Unitarian. The ministers 
present, Rev. John Carroll Perkins of Portland, 
Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill of Waterville, Rev. 
Oliver K. Crosby of Yarmouth, Dr. Beane of 
Newburyport, and Rev. W. F. Skerrye of Saco, 
asked Mr. Allen many questions regarding his 
theological. position and conception of a 
church. > 

There was a large congregation present at 
the public service, the order of which was: 
invocation, Rev. C. D. Crane of the Frst Parish 
(Congregational) Church, Yarmouth; Script- 
ure, Rev. A. G. Pettengill, Waterville; ser- 
mon, Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., Congress 
Square Universalist Church, Portland; in- 
stalling prayer, Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill; 
charge to the minister, Rev. W. F. Skerrye 
of Saco; right hand of fellowship, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, First Parish Church, Portland ; 
charge to the people, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Sounds, 


In the day-time I sit by my desk at the win- 
dow to write, and no sound comes to disturb me. 
But, when I am working late at night, I can hear 
many noises: the church bells strike the hour, 
and the big hall clock drearily echoes them. 
Far in the distance is the throbbing rumble of a 
train, and then comes a sharp whistle. A man 
goes by in the street, singing ; and his quick, de- 
cided step holds my attention until he has 
passed. Then comes a crowd of laughing girls 
and boys. As I turn again to my books, I hear 
the slow, deliberate step of a policeman, and 
again I bend my head to catch the last echo. 


scholarship, genial spirit, and practical interest 


What wonder is it that the morning hours often . 
find me still at my desk, my work not done!— | 
H.T.S. 
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Rev. Oscar Clute. 


Rev. Oscar Clute died at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Sawtelle, Los Angeles County, Cal., in the latter 
part of January. In the Pacific Veteran it is 
stated by S. H. Taft that, “his health failing 
him, he came to the Pacific coast, but failed to 
win back his former vigor. About six months 
ago he came to the Soldiers’ Home, to seek 
rest and medical aid. Here, as elsewhere, his 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof, Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


in the great social and political questions of the 
day won for him the confidence and affection of 
those with whom he met.” 

In later years Mr. Clute had become much 
interested in agriculture, to such an extent 
that he became president of the Agricultural 
College of Michigan, and later of a similar in- 
stitution in Florida. Mr. Clute was ordained in 
1868, His pastorates were Vineland, N.J., 
1868-73; Keokuk, Ia., 1875-78; Iowa City, 
1878-88 ; Pomona, Cal., 1888-89. 

Together with Rev. T. C. Cole and others, 
he was one of the organizers of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, serving as its president 
for several years and while he was minister at 
Iowa City acting as the State missionary. He 
began at Sioux City the organization which re- 
sulted in the formation of the church under Miss 
Safford. He was most helpful to young minis- ' 
ters, and his missionary zeal led him to make 
great sacrifices for the cause he-had at heart. 

Mr. Clute was especially interested in the 
ministry of women, and was directly concerned 
in bringing into our ministry Miss Gordon, Mrs. 
Bartlett Crane, and Miss M. A. Safford. In the 
new movement at Sioux City he found an 
almost invincible prejudice against women in 
the ministry, but he induced those concerned 
in the enterprise to let Miss Safford supply the 
pulpit for two or three Sundays. The result 
was the rapid dissolution of prejudices, and a 
speedy settlement of Miss Safford followed a 
happy and prosperous ministry. . ; 

In his last days, while seeking for health, Mr. 
Clute tarried a few months preaching at Des Rey Robert Collven) 
Moines, and then went to California where last | 20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
month he died. Mr. Clute had rare qualities | series “To Young Men and Women.” 
of mind and heart which, had they been joined 8 L What Life is For. 


oti i Il, Education for Life. 
to equally fine qualities of voice and manner, #2); All. Floney. 


house. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “* Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
. Looking Backward. A Sermon-for the Old Year. 
. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 


would have given him much greater fame anda| 16, IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
5 A : 17. VY. What to Read, and Why. 
wider influence. 18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


—— 


Series on ‘‘Relations of Men and Women.”’ 


The latest craze among the Parisian women is Le pas aoe arcane. 
that of foxes, or rather of cubs, as household} 22. 


‘ Il. Parent and Child. 
pets. They are so largely in request that the 
little creatures are for sale now in the streets. 
Send for a specimen ; 

We hear from Paris that, this present Christ- f ee coky 
mas, one enterprising toy-shop has goneso faras| Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
to offer to the child-loving public its “Dolls’ | series should be sent to 
Chapel” at fifteen francs, including an oaken 
altar, a crucifix, candelabra, and all appropriate 
fittings, not forgetting a store of twenty tapers 


for illuminating the dolls’ communion service ! 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


“THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS PEOPLE 
REMEMBER.” ONE WORD WITH YOU 
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Pleasantries. 


Little Dolly: “Why is the hour-glass made 
small in the middle?” Little Elsie: “To show 
the waist of time, dear.” 


Mamma (to Walter, who has just returned 
from his first experience with a fishing-rod): 
“What, back so soon?” Walter: “Yes’m. I 
thought I’d come home. The worms were so 
nervous I couldn’t get ’em on the hook.”— 
Exchange. 


“Uncle James,” said a city young lady, who 
was spending a few days in the country, “is that 
chicken by the gatea Brahmin?” “No,” replied 
Uncle James, “he’s a Leghorn.” ‘Why, cer- 
tainly, to be sure!” said the young lady. “How 
stupid of me! I can see the horns on his 
ankles.” 


Said Rev. Dr. Wesley to Rev. Dr. Calvin: 
“Having any revival interest in your church this 
season?” “No,” said Dr. Calvin, rather stiffly : 
“we don’t believe much in a religion of chills 
and fever.” “So,” said Dr. Wesley, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “you dispense with the 
fever.” 


“Tommy,” said the Sunday-school lady, “you 
are very regular at my class every Sunday. 
Don’t you think you could manage to get one or 
two other boys to come with you?” “Well, 
miss, I know I could bring one boy,” Tommy 
answered; “but all the other boys in our street 
are too big for me to hit !"—Christian Life. 


Mrs, Waldo of Boston (who is entertaining 
young Mr. Wabash of Chicago): “I have a 
treat for you to-day, Mr. Wabash, in the way of 
some broiled bivalves. My husband is very 
fond of them.” Young Mr. Wabash (trying 
one): “They are certainly delicious, Mrs. Waldo. 
They taste something like oysters.”—7Zexas 
Siftings. 


When a Scots schoolmaster, says the Agnostic 
Journal, entered the temple of learning, a few 
mornings ago, he read on the blackboard the 
touching legend, “Our teacher is a donkey.” 
The pupils expected there would be a combined 
cyclone and earthquake; but the philosophic 
pedagogue contented himself with adding the 
word “driver” to the legend, and opened the 
school with prayer as usual. 


She was very young and enthusiastic, and her 
words were apt to twist themselves together. 
“O mother,” she cried across the table at a tea 
party, “just think how lovely! Mrs. Stone was 
in Rome at the time of the /Jubes popilee.” At 
another time she said, “Yes, the service preced- 
ing was very grand: but, oh, how I did enjoy it 
when the great bishop went into the preachlet 
and began to pulp!”—£xchange. 


“It’s dreadfully hot, isn’t it, mammy ?” said 
Mr. McWade. “’Deed it is, chile,” said the 
old woman, “ ’deed it is. ’Taint right for it to 
be hot this-a-way. I tell you, forty years ago 
when the Blessed Lawd made the weather, we 
didn’t have these stewing days, honey,—no, 
*deed, we didn’t; but now these biggety men up 
at this here weather office has the making of the 
weather, they does send us anything they 
pleases, and they ain’t skilful, chile, they ain’t 
skilful.” 


Wife of Young Literary Man: “Why, George! 
A hundred dollars for that magazine story! 
How long did it take you to write it?” Young 
husband (nonchalantly): “Oh, I don’t know. A 
couple of days, I suppose.” Wife (exultantly) : 
“Fifty dollars a day! That’s three hundred 
dollars a week, and twelve hundred a month. 
Twelve times twelve is one hundred and forty- 
four,—fourteen thousand four hundred dollars 
a year! Why, George, we can keep a carriage 
and horses just as well as not !”— Bazar. 
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URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds, 
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Largest Mail-Order Seed Howe’ 
in the World. %@ "In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia® 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1q0reccccsses+sisccs cece cece . b 
EPA BTEN ES ne ee 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 8 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. 1 FOSTER, Vice-President. 
rk WM 8. TU 


RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K.. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
i902 MODELS, $9 to $15 


\ 1900 and 1901 Models, high grade, $7 10 SII 

500 Second-hand Whee!s 

tall makes and models, good as new $3 
eto $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale, 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL sxa 

fey 10 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in advance. 


at once for net prices and special offer. 
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THE MOST PERFECT C p XN 
73 
HAVE CAINED T° * 
CRAND PRI. , 
Paris Exposition, 190..." 

This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
MENEELY & CO. tity 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥- Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab, by And, Meneely, 1826, 


4 Pvp: cent inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND SprinGs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 


Virginia. Address E. S, Rkap, HIGHLAND Sprines, Va. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining t 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOLS aneree 


dvantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 


Keleree bd ae ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GIRLS 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.T. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER ; 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, } Principzls. 


Gro-l-Ellis Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


_ By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D, 


PRICE 81.00 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


OPP. BOY 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
LSTON ST. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Gongress St, Boston 
& SONS -Co., 


BOSTON._ 


